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A wee bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal .. . that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”* Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. @ TRADE MARK 
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Producing 94,000 Cut. Dally: 
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It takes good people to make good products 


ibly you never thought of a soldering iron as an essential piece 
of flour milling equipment—yet the skilled use of this tool is 

among the factors contributing to excellence in flour products. Here, 
for example, a tinsmith in the maintenance crew of Pillsbury’s 
Atchison, Kansas, mill solders one of the many grain and flour 
spouts that facilitate the production of fine flour. Through 
specialized attention to this and a multitude of other details, the 
Pillsbury organization has maintained in its products for generations 
a constant and conspicuous excellence . . . which explains the P ° I] b 
enduring, ever-expanding fame behind the name .. . ] % ury 
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“BILL, TELL ME AGAIN WE OWN IT!” 


“T gan hardly believe it myself, honey. But it’s really ours—all ours! 
We’ve planned and worked and saved until we own a ‘going’ farm 
of our own.” 

Unusual? Of course not—not in America. 

But listen! You can almost hear the wailing heartbreak of young 
couples in other parts of the world. Under the “isms” of some 
governments, youth might as well wish for the moon with a fence 
around it. There is little hope that a young wife could say, “Bill, 
tell me again we own it!” 

Thank God for our free American incentive system where all can 
hope and work and own! 

Some day, we at Cargill hope to do business with that young 
couple pictured above. We know that no government is going to 
“‘tell’’ them to sell their grain to us. Under our free incentive system 
we must prove to them and thousands of others, that dealing with 
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us is more economical, that nowhere else can they get better service. 

We work day and night to produce better livestock and poultry 
feeds, to perfect better methods of grain handling and to develop 
new and better seed-strains. It’s the kind of work we like and we 
are free to pursue it as we wish. 

The American incentive system gave Cargill the same opportunity 
possessed by every American. Together we must keep out those 
dangerous, consuming “‘isms’’. Let’s keep ourselves free so that each 
of us may own and grow and prosper to the best of our abilities. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


AND 35 OTHER 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain’ Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Advertising Boosts Sales 
Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
the Millers National Advertising Program 











I-H flours have a wide reputation for 
fitting into any set of bakeshop conditions 
and meshing smoothly with production 
schedules. They can do this because of the 
inherent wheat qualities that give proper 
tolerance to flours under varying condi- 
tions. Choose I-H flours for dependable 
performance. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Beau Brummel 
of the Burlaps 


ANGUS 


Burlap Flour Bags [ 





ie 
Look Better...Ship Better e 
The quality appearance of Angus 3 
Burlap Bags makes a good impres- Fe L 
sion. Angus has that light, bright. - 2 f 


uniform color which gives a better 
over-all look to your bags and 
shows off Bemis’ sharp, clear brand 
printing. 





Utmost care is taken to obiain only 
the choicest jute fiber for Angus bur- 
lap. It is then processed fo rigid spec- 
ifications to assure the extra strength 
and finer appearance for which 
Angus is famous. 














Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap is the recog- pb E MI ‘> 
nized standard for the entire burlap industry. 








This acceptance as the “supreme court” of the “America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 
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industry comes from Bemis’ long and unequalled pene: agg ome ange epg erage ae a 
experience as importer, converter and distributor Minneapolis» Mobile* New Orleans New York City* Oklahoma City 


ee tee Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh © St, Louis ¢ Salina 
Lake * San Francisco* Seattles V: , Wash, Wichita 
of burlap. mid Winington, Col 
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ARNOLD 
tes iive 
STERLING 
Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) — 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS Fr 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA 
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PERCY Kenr We 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














Nour Hubbard * 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. . 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,.....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 














MILLING 
INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
’ 


1°11 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 





ENGINEERS, 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoin, Nebraska 
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SALINA, KAN 8288 - >Use 











1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 








1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
* 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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—— HERE’S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat se- 
lection and mill processes that are 
expertly controlled from wheat to 
finished product. BUFFALO is a 
choice standard patent, dependable 
always for finer, tastier bread. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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VITAMIN 
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Control in the 
Southwest's Largest Mill 
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How long can they stay up in the air? 


A long time, with luck, Only in mid-April, two fliers 
» broke the 726-hour record that had stood for 10 
years. Breaking that record took not only luck, but 
planning, timing, persistence. And it takes all those 
things, and more, for a baker- today to get his share 
of the food dollar. 
The profits are going to the baker who goes after 
the business—with better products, efficiently pro- 
duced, and displayed “ temptingly that customers 
just can’t resist buying 
Your Russell-Miller man has helped many a baker GOOD FLOURS. FOR GOOD BAKING... FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
who was “up in the air’—uncertain.of how to get 
and hold more customers. He has the finest flours for 
every type of baking. Available through him are in- 
formation on new production routines, and the serv- 
ices of Russell-Miller laboratory—one of the world’s 
finest. He can give you tested suggestions for mer- 
chandising that sells. 
How long before you, too, will enlist the aid of 
your Russell-Miller man? 


; Seueee Spectitld 
= Here's an answer to your “late hours special” 


4q—— problem in the new display card, available from 
— your Russell-Miller Flour salesman. Ask him today 
for one of these helpful, sales-building cards. 
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PMA Asks Mills 
for Whole Wheat 
Flour Offers 


WASHINGTON—After an absence 
of some time, the Production and 
Marketing Administration reentered 
the flour market this week, asking 
mills for offers of 243,000 sacks of 
whole wheat flour for Gulf shipment 
by June 11. Wires were sent to mills 
May 24, with acceptances scheduled 
for May 25. 

The whole wheat flour is for export 
to the French zone of Germany and 
represents part of the flour which 
will be available under the new Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Act. It will be included in the recent 
French request for additional wheat 
to tide the country over until its own 
harvest is completed. 

Later this week, the ECA is ex- 
pected to announce the authorization 
for procurement of 42,500 tons of 
wheat, which will round out the first 
100,000-ton portion of the 350,000 
tons the French will need between 
now and their harvest. 

There is some possibility that the 
French may be able to effect a loan 
of wheat from other areas until their 
own harvest is in. The chief source 
of such a‘loan would be from the 
army stocks in western Germany, 
where sizeable supplies are believed 
to have been stockpiled. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Farm Organizations 
Endorse Wheat Pact; 
Hearings Concluded 


’ WASHINGTON—The perfunctory 
hearings on the International Wheat 
Agreement, which have only been 








attended by the subcommittee chair- 
man, Elbert Thomas (D., Utah), end- 
ed this week when representatives of 
three leading farm organizations ap- 
peared to urge its adoption. 

Voicing approval of the pact for 
their organizations were J. T. San- 
ders, legislative counsel of the Na- 
tional Grange; Charles Marshall, 
president of the Nebraska Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and James J. Pat- 
ton, president of the Farmers Union. 

It is probable that Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee will render a 
favorable report and that the Sen- 
ate will ratify the agreement unless 
some unforeseen strong opposition 
develops. So far no sign of any effec- 
tive opposition has been in evidence. 

(An earlier report concerning the 
International Wheat Agreement ap- 
pears on page 18.) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTREAL OFFICE MOVED 


MONTREAL—The office of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Ltd., now is located 
at room 307, 1411 Crescent St., Mon- 
treal, Que. The telephone number is 
Marquette 1044. 








| Wheat Pile-Up Seen in Southwest 
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CCC REFUSAL TO CLEAR GRAIN 
FROM TERMINALS CRITICIZED 


Walter Scott Declares No Free Movement From Country 
Elevators Possible; AAR Official Estimates 70 Million 
Bushels Less Storage Available 





GENERAL MILLS DECLARES . 


SPECIAL 25c DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., May 
23 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share on General Mills 5% 
preferred stock, payable July 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record June 10, 
1949. This is the 39th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
5%. preferred stock. At the same 
meeting, the board also declared 
an extra dividend of 25¢ a share on 
General Mills common stock, payable 
July 1, 1949, to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 10, 1949. 





K. C. Board Recommends Wheat 
for Sale Get Embargo Clearance 


KANSAS CITY — In accordance 
with a request from Ralph E. Clark, 
manager of the closed car section of 
the American Association of Rail- 
roads, the Kansas City Board of 
Trade May 24 formulated recom- 
mendation on the type of rail em- 
bargo to be imposed upon movement 
of grain during this year’s harvest. 

Need for some type of limitation 
on movement of grain in the South- 
west has arisen because elevators are 
filled to near capacity by last year’s 
wheat. At Kansas City, it was esti- 
mated that elevators and rail yards 
would be jammed with wheat after 





Harvest Rush May Force USDA 


to Relax Loan Storage Rules 


WASHINGTON — Relaxation of 
loan storage standards by the US. 
Department of Agriculture are fore- 
cast by trade observers here when 
the new crop moves and if prices 
break substantially below loan rate 
levels. This relaxation may take the 
form of granting loan privileges to 
grain stored on.the ground it is be- 
lieved. Although this opinion is firm- 
ly held by certain trade sources, 
USDA officials at operating levels 
are not disposed to approve such 
modifications of loan storage stand- 
ards. They say that the farmers 
have had ample time to erect some 
storage facilities which will meet the 
present government loan require- 
ments to protect themselves against 
ruinous prices that might occur at 
the time of harvest. 

Relaxation of loan storage stand- 
ards might be made in one of several 
ways. First, a complete relaxation 
which would give the full loan rate 
and all storage charges to wheat 
stored on the ground and partially 


protected by tarpaulins. Another 
would be to grant part of the loan 
allowance, say 60%, of the loan for 
wheat stored on the ground until 
Dec. 1. 

This would give the producers some 
protection against sharply lower 
prices at harvest and permit them 
to move grain under cover later in 
the year when the export move- 
ment and domestic disappearance 
had taken the edge off the storage 
pressure. 

Such a radical move is not un- 
thinkable observers predict. They 
cite the fact that the administra- 
tion has made the storage problem 
a hot political issue and it cannot 
afford to permit farmers to market 
their grain at extremely low prices 
without accepting the full responsi- 
bility for the lack of adequate stor- 
age facilities. The political implica- 
tions are not inconsequential and 
may act to cause front office officials 
to overrule the better judgment of 
men at the operations level. 


only a week of heavy new crop 
movement. 

Three trade groups of the Kansas 
City market, the Commission Men’s 
Committee, The Mill Committee and 
the Terminal Elevator Group, met in 
Kansas Citly May 23 and simulta- 
neously approved for the board’s con- 
sideration, a “modified” embargo of 
the type placed in force last year. 

The type of embargo recommend- 
ed by the Kansas City board has no 
restrictions against movement of 
wheat into terminal and sub-termi- 
nal markets if the wheat is for sale. 
Since cash wheat is extremely tight 
and selling at high premiums, grain 
trade officials believe that a large 
share of the demand for cash wheat 
will be left unsatisfied by a sweeping 
embargo against all wheat shipments. 

The problem this year is lack of 
storage space, and movement of 
wheat to terminal storage is the type 
of movement which must be regulat- 
ed, in the opinion of the three Kan- 
sas City trade groups. They recom- 
mended to the railroad car service of- 
ficial that if a shipper cannot certify 
on his bill of lading that storage space 
has been obtained in a terminal or 
subterminal, transportation for his 
wheat should be denied. 

The grain trade recommendations 
are expected to be adopted by the 
AAR in an order to go into effect 
June 1, 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


JOSEPH LEVENS RESIGNS 


SUPERIOR, WIS. — Joseph Lev- 
ens, chief inspector of the Wisconsin 
Grain and Warehouse Commission 
and a recognized authority on grain 
inspection, has announced his resig- 
nation from that post due to ill 
health. The resignation became effec- 
tive May 17. Commission officials 
said, however, that the position is 
being held open with the hope that 
Mr. Levens will recover from his 
illness and return to the post. Eldred 
Camp, assistant to Mr. Levens, will 
become acting chief. 





KANSAS CITY—With a large pro- 
portion of storage space filled with 
old crop grain, an unprecedented 
pile-up of new wheat in the South- 
west is expected when harvest 
reaches full swing. 

There can be no free movement of 
wheat out of country elevators this 
year, Kansas grain men were warned 
by Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
presidént of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr.-Scott, who addressed 
a state grain convention in Wichita, 
May 21, said marketing this year 
will be a “slow, searching process of 
finding buyers who have room and 
probably with rather wide price dis- 
counts because of the shortage of 
space.” Mr. Scott blamed this condi- 
tion on the CCC failure to move its 
wheat from terminal elevators. 

An estimate that storage space in 
the Southwest available for the new 
crop is 70 million bushels less than 
a year ago was made by Ralph Clark, 
railroad car service executive, be- 
fore a meeting of Dallas shippers. 

Anticipating the wheat glut, the 
Association of American Railroads 
car service division May 21 an- 
nounced an embargo, effective June 
1; on all grain shipments to ter- 
minals in the Southwest. Grain may 
move only on specific permit issued 
by the AAR office. 


Boxcars No Problem 


For the first time since before the 
war, boxcar supplies will be no great 
problem this year, but this barrier to 
free shipment will be replaced by 
an equally difficult impediment of a 
shortage of open elevator space. 

Addressing the Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., Mr. Scott said 
Kansas City had room for about 11 
million bushels, most of which would 
be needed by the elevators to fill 
merchandising requirements, so there 
will be little room to take store 
grain for others. Farmers this year 
cannot rely on obtaining commer- 
cial storage as a basis for making 
government loans, he pointed out. 

CCC officials last week finally re- 
fused to move any grain out of ter- 
minal markets of the Southwest 
until all its other grain has been 
moved, Mr. Scott said. If CCC would 
ease this strain by making substan- 
tial amounts of room available at 
terminal markets, the country ship- 
per could follow his usual practice 
of shipping out as fast as he takes 
the grain in and the commission mer- 
chant could dispose of the shipments 
either at terminals or by selling at 
points beyond, he pointed out. 


CCO Owns Carry-over 

“Unlike last year, a great part of 
the old crop left on hand is in the 
ownership of CCC, and what the cor- 
poration does with its wheat has a 
most important bearing upon the 
handling of the new crop,” Mr. Scott 
declared. “Washington authorities 


(Continued on page 39) 
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MEASURE GIVES AGENCY POWER 
TO ACQUIRE REAL PROPERTY 


Conference Committee Irons Out Differences in House, 
Senate Proposals; President’s Signature to 
Signal Start of Storage Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — A_ conference 
committee of the House and Senate 
has approved legislation amending 
the Commodity Credit Corp. charter 
to give that agency authority to ac- 
quire real property, and final con- 
gressional approval is expected this 
week. 

Signing of the measure by Presi- 
dent Truman, considered a certainty, 
will be the green light for CCC to 
speed its grain storage plans. 

The conference committee killed 
an amendment introduced by Rep. 
John Phillips (R., Cal.) authorizing 
CCC to make storage facility loans 
for farm storage of grains at the 
rate of 17%¢ bu. However, the com- 
mittee accepted the theory of the 
amendment. The final bill gives CCC 
complete authority to make loans at 
whatever amount per bushel it con- 
siders necessary and specifically adds 
that these loans need not be repaid 
from the proceeds of loans made on 
farm-stored grain. 

The bill also states that CCC .is 
not restricted to loans of this type 
in carrying out the price support 
programs on grains or other farm 
crops. It also provides that CCC is 
not restricted from making loans 
through banks or other lending in- 
stitutions. 

The committee’s report, in what is 
construed as a mandate, states that 
in regard to repayment of loans to 
build storage facilities “it is con- 
templated the corporation would pro- 
vide for repayment of the loan over 
a period of time.” 


Probably Includes Co-ops 


A study of the amending legisla- 
tion reveals that these loans to grow- 
ers to build storage facilities prob- 
ably includes cooperative within the 
definition of grower. 

' However, another section of the 
report appears to open the door for 
the private trade to avail itself of 
government financing of new stor- 
age construction. This section states 
that the amendment does not limit 
the authority of the corporation to 
make loans to growers only. 

Provisions of the Senate bill which 
exempts cotton, tobacco and refrig- 
erated storage facilities from the real 
property ownership provision, were 
stricken from the conference ap- 
proved bill. However, in regard to 
refrigerated cold storage, CCC must 
ask Congress for specific appropria- 
tions for building new facilities. The 
grain trades had asked Congress for 
similar protection. 

The conference bill provides that 
before acquiring any new facilities 
CCC must determine that private ex- 
isting facilities are inadequate for 
the area concerned, and that in re- 
gard to the term “area concerned,” 
due consideration must be given to 


marketing and storage practices of 
the private trade in the commodities 
involved. 

The measure incorporates. the 
House provision that the board of 
directors of the CCC be appointed 
by the secretary of agriculture. The 
bill also continues the five-man .ad- 
visory board which is to be chosen 
from men with broad experience in 
business and agriculture. This board 
is subject to presidential appoint- 
ment and Senate confirmation and 
may include not more than three 
members from the same _ political 
party. 

May Secure Payments 


Another provision gives CCC per- 
mission to obtain payment from the 
Treasury when it exchanges surplus 
agricultural commodities for such 
strategic materials as are approved 
by the national military establish- 
ment. Agricultural commodities 
which might be involved in such ex- 
change are defined as “easily stor- 
able.” 

Although the announced purpose 
of this amendment is simply to pro- 
vide CCC with a means of reimburse- 
ment for such exchanges, there is 
suspicion that there is deeper, un- 
disclosed significance. CCC has had 
the authority to make such ex- 
changes of agricultural surpluses for 
strategic materials, but it had no 
means of reimbursement. This dis- 
couraged the type of exchange opera- 
tions intended in the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 
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Final CCC Bill Ready for Passage 





It is presumed that CCC now in- 
tends to use this power. 

Strengthening the belief that Sec- 
retary Charles Brannan plans to use 
this new power is the knowledge that 
Stanley Andrews has been named to 
replace D. A. FitzGerald as head of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. FitzGerald will con- 
tinue as food director of thé Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Col. An- 
drews has been serving as food sup- 
ply director of the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency in western Germany. 

It is understood that Col. Andrews 
will be expected to expedite the type 
of barter or exchange arrangements 
that can now be transacted under 
the amendment to the materials 
stockpiling act. Col. Andrews has 
been a strong advocate of the de- 
velopment of private trade in western 
Germany, and his presence in this 
important post may insure that the 
private trade will be included in any 
arrangements which may be under- 
taken. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POSTWAR RECORD FOR 
GRAIN SHIPMENTS SET 


BUFFALO—A new postwar record 
for grain shipments for the month of 
April has been set by the Great 
Lakes bulk freight fleet, according to 
the report of the Lake Carriers Assn. 
A total of 1,830,543 tons, or 63,864,- 
706 bu., was carried in April, 1949, 
as compared with 453,217 tons in the 
same month last year. Of this total, 
the Port of Buffalo received nearly 
one-third of all the grain from the 
head-of-the-lakes. The combined to- 
tal of all tonnage shipped was 16,- 
504,679 this year, compared with 10,- 
776,942 in April of last year, or an 
increase this year of 53%. The re- 
port states that cumulative totals as 
of May 1, are even larger, reflecting 
the early start which enabled the 
fleet to get a nine-day jump over the 
1948 opening of the navigation sea- 
son. 





CCC Wheat Takings 
Past Week Total 
Over 1 Million 


Wheat purchases by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. last week were 
slightly over one million bushels, in- 
dicating minimum.activity before the 
onset of the new crop harvest. Last 
year the government bought heavily 
as the new crop moved. Similar ag- 
gressive activity may be expected 
from the government to keep the 
market on an even keel to protect 
farmers who are unable to find stor- 
age facilities. The government storage 
program has waited on congressional 
action on the amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. charter and in 
this respect the democratic controlled 
Congress has not speeded the charter 
amendments to give the CCC grain 
storage ownership authority. 

Text of the weekly procurement 
statement follows: 

The CCC bought 2,109,666 bu. 
wheat, barley, grain sorghums, rye 
and corn from noon May 13 through 
May 20. This quantity included 792,- 
968 bu. wheat, corn and grain sor- 
ghums acquired under price support. 
No flour was bought last week. | 

Purchases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 334,336 bu. through the Kan- 
sas City office, 930,000 through Min- 
neapolis, 135,000 through Chicago, 
and 89 through Portland, Ore. Corn 
purchases included 117,877 bu. 
through Kansas City, and 172,600 
through Chicago. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948 (through May 20, 1949) total 
503,635,740 bu. wheat, corn,- barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 
13,429,700 sacks (29,427,716 bu. wheat 
equivalent) of flour. Purchases of 
whole grain included 107,726,443 bu. 
wheat, barley, corn and grain sor- 
ghums acquired under price support. 





Return of Private Trade in Germany 


Unlikely to Affect Flour or Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Economic Co- 
operation Administration officials say 
that final arrangements for the res- 
toration of private trade in western 
Germany are nearing completion. The 
Joint Import-Export Agency will re- 
main as the top level supervisory 
body, but all private trade deals will 
originate in German sources. 


The central German bank will, on 
agreement with the JIEA, make 
available dollar credits for purchase 
of raw materials or equipment. Once 
such an agreement is reached, the 
central bank will notify regional 
banks of the decision. These regional 
banks will accept and screen, for 
the central bank approval, requésts 
to import. The central bank after 
approval will notify the regional bank 
that credits have been established 
for the whole or such part of the 
amount requested. 


It is learned herethat, in all prob- 
ability, approval will only be given 
for the use of dollar credits for the 


importation of such raw materials 
as cotton, for example, which can 
be converted into products that in 
turn will produce new dollar or other 
buying power. 

The prospect that a private trade 
in U.S. flour can be immediately de- 
veloped in western Germany is slim 
officials here declare. With the re- 
turn of private trade in western Ger- 
many, no material change in wheat 
procurement is expected either. The 
main difference will be the name of 
the consignee. However, in regard 
to imports, where ECA funds are con- 
cerned, 12% % of wheat imports will 


A. B. SPARBOE TO TALK 
TO WORLD TRADE GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Sparboe, 
president, Flour Milling Division, 





Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will address a 
dinner meeting of the Northwest 
World Trade Club May 25 at the 
Radisson Hotel. 





be in the form of flour. It is also 
probable that in regard to wheat 
imports which are financed by other 
than ECA dollars, the 12%% flour 
mandate will be followed, since the 
army has already adopted that pat- 
tern. 

Participation of private German 
importers in the German wheat-fiour 
import program is not seen likely at 
this time. It is pointed out that Ger- 
many still has bread rationing and 
in order to channel the flow of grain 
to the ration control point, it is ad- 
ministratively simpler to handle it 
through government procurement and 
distribution to mills and other proc- 
essing points. It is believed here that 
for the near future the German gov- 
ernment will retain an import mo- 
nopoly on flour and wheat until it can 
halt bread rationing. However, it is 
admitted that other machinery could 
be set up through which private trade 
imports also could be directed to ra- 
tioning control points. 
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‘May 24, 1949 
SUDDEN ILLNESS FATAL 


TO WILLIS C. HELM 


Death of Chairman of the Board of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Laid to Ear Infection 


MINNEAPOLIS—Willis C. Helm, 
78, chairman of the board of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. since 1947 and 
a member of the company since join- 
ing the firm as a bookkeeper in 1894, 
died at Northwestern Hospital May 
20. He was active in the milling in- 
dustry until the time of his death, 
having been in his office May 18 and 
having engaged in his favorite sport, 
golf, on the same day. 

Mr. Helm had complained mildly 





Willis C. Helm 


of trouble with one of his ears, and 
had made an appointment with a 
doctor for the morning of May. 19. 
He did not sleep well the preceding 
night and upon arising told his wife 
that he had an acute earache. Short- 
ly thereafter, Mrs. Helm found him 
asleep in a chair. He was rushed to 
the hospital but lapsed into a coma 
from which he never regained con- 
sciousness. Doctors in attendance said 
that the infection from the ear had 
spread rapidly, with accompanying 
high temperature, and that his heart 
had not been able to withstand it. 

He was born Dec. 4, 1870, at Beloit, 
Wis., the son of Dr. Clinton Helm, 
prominent Midwest surgeon, and 
Hannah Helm. His family moved to 
Rockford, Ill., in 1878, where he ‘at- 
tended public schools. He was gradu- 
ated from Beloit College in 1891 with 
high honors and an outstanding rec- 
ord in college activities. 

His first job was with Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, for $7 a week. 
Soon he joined the Hale Elevator Co., 
Chicago, western connection of the 
Otis Elevator Co., an employment 
that kept him in Chicago and St. 
Louis until 1894. 

That year Mr. Helm joined the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Aug. 27, 
as a bookkeeper at the firm’s James- 
town, N. D., mill. Two years later 
he was named assistant secretary 
of the company and manager of its 
mill at Valley City, N.D. He was 
elected a director shortly afterward. 

In 1906, the firm built a mill in 
Minneapolis and Mr. Helm was trans- 
ferred to this city as assistant to his 
brother, Harry S. Helm, then gen- 
eral manager of the company. W. C. 
Helm was elected treasurer when 
he moved to Minneapolis. In 1923 he 
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was elected*vice president and be- 
came general manager. 

Mr. Helm was elected to serve as 
president of the Millers National 
Federation for the term beginning in 
May, 1942. 

Throughout his milling career Mr. 
Helm took an active part in asso- 
ciational activities for the advance- 
ment of the flour industry. He suc- 
ceeded his brother on the MNF board 
of directors in 1933, served as a 
director from 1933 to 1946, and as 
a member of the federation’s execu- 
tive committee from 1932-34; 1942-45 
and on various standing and special 
committees. Local trade association 
activities too took up a generous 
share of his time and effort; he was 
at one time president of the Spring 
Wheat Millers Club and an execu- 
tive and director of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, now the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

In 1943, Mr. Helm accepted the 
urgent request of the nominating 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation for a second term in the 
federation presidency. 4 

In 1940, he was elected to honor- 
ary membership in the MNF, one of 
the very few to receive such recog- 
nition. 

While Mr. Helm was attending a 
special mass meeting of the federa- 
tion in St. Louis that year, he ob- 
served his 70th birthday anniversary. 
Fred Borries, then with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and a past president of 
the Millers National Federation, rose 
to call Mr. Helm a fine miller, a fine 
gentleman, and one of the most help- 
ful and faithful friends of the milling 
industry throughout a long and active 
association with its affairs. 

In 1929, he served as a member of 
the 13-man committee appointed by 
the federation to represent the mill- 
ing industry in negotiations with the 
Federal Farm Board on readjust- 
ment of basic wheat prices fixed by 
the board in its loans to farmers. 

In addition to his industry activi- 
ties, Mr. Helm was at one time pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Club and an 
active member of the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club, the Minikahda Club, 
the Automobile Club and Rotary. 
He became a member of Sigma Chi 
academic fraternity during his Beloit 
days. 

Mr. Helm was elected chairman of 
the board of his company May 20, 
1947, replacing his brother, Harry, 
who had died May 6 as the result of 
a passenger elevator accident. 

He is survived by his widow 
Katherine Reitler Helm, whom he 
married June 5, 1895, and a son, 
Arthur R. Helm, an assistant in the 
production department of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 

Funeral services were held May 23 
in the chapel at Lakewood Cemetery. 
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WHEAT CARGOES LEAVE 
MONTREAL FOR BRITAIN 


MONTREAL—A grain-boat arma- 
da began moving out of Montreal 
harbor May 14 bound for Britain 
with bulging wheat cargoes. On that 
date there were 35 ocean ships 
berthed in the harbor, the greatest 
total of the season, and added to 
this were four coasters and 11 inland 
ships, most of them packed with ex- 
port grain. Port officials have been 
busy striving to keep the harbor’s 
numerous elevators from being 
plugged beyond their capacity. The 
harbor has a working capacity of 13,- 
500,000 bu. but on May 14 at least 
23 million bushels had either ar- 
rived or were on the way. 





Demonstrations and Retailers’ 
Clinics Feature ARBA Meeting 


MILWAUKEE — Baking demon- 
strations in a model bakery set 
up in the convention auditorium and 
special afternoon clinics where re- 
tail bakers can discuss mutal prob- 
lems are features of the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America now in progress 
here. 

In addition to the regular sessions 
on association business, production 
and sales, exhibits of equipment, bak- 
ery’ production material and retail 
store layouts were presented in the 
exposition phase of the ARBA meet- 
ing. Approximately 100 firms had pre- 
pared exhibits related to both the 
production and the sales departments 
of the baking industry. 

The convention proper opened 
with a past presidents’ reception in 
the Hotel Schroeder the evening of 
May 22. The “world championship” 
bakers’ bowling tournament was also 
held the weekend preceding the 
convention, with trophies, donated by 
the Milwaukee Bakers Assn. The 
tournament wound up the evening of 
May 23. 

John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Long Island City, N.Y., president of 
the ARBA, welcomed the bakers at- 
tending the convention during the 
afternoon program May 23 and ap- 
pointed election and resolutions com- 
mittees. 

William A. Quinlan, Washington 
counsel of the ARBA, appeared with 
his report from Washington, dis- 
cussing the recently recessed bread 
standards hearing and proposed legis- 
lation destined to affect the retail 
baker. 

F. S. Koseo, Armour & Co., Chica- 
go, explained the operation of his 
firm’s “Costometer” during a discus- 
sion of short cuts in shop mathe- 
matics. 

Actual baking demonstrations in 
the model bakeshop, as well as a dis- 
cussion of short cuts in modern dec- 
orating, filled the morning program 
May 24, followed by the allied trades 
luncheon in the restaurant of the 
auditorium. 


The convention was scheduled to 
continue the afternoon of May 24 
with reports and addresses by Lloyd 
Ellingwood, director, Millers’ Long 
Range Program, Chicago, and Jack 
U. Lemmon, Jr., vice president, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
and president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. Walter Ploeser, 
former chairman of the small busi- 
ness committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, was scheduled to 
speak on problems confronting the 
small retail operator under present- 
day conditions. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, and Walter R. Schuch- 
ardt, ARBA field secretary, were to 
give their reports. 

A banquet in the Hotel Schroeder 
was set for the evening of May 24. 


The program May 25 will be de-. 


voted to an address by Kay Williams, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
followed by Arthur Vos, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., and Walter 
Hopkins, director of the Bakers of 
America Program, who will stage a 
presentation of the bakers’ promo- 
tional program. Roger Blum, Sol 
Blum & Sons, Cleveland, president of 
the National Bakers Supply House 
Assn., will also speak. 

Committee reports, resolutions and 
nominations, and the election and in- 
stallation of new officers will con- 
clude the convention. 





ARBA CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 


MILWAUKEE — Coverage of the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America here is be- 
ing handled by the following mem- 
bers of the staff of The North- 
western Miller: S. O. Werner, Chica- 
go office manager; W. E. Lingren, 
bakery editor, Minneapolis; F. W. 
Cooley, Jr., editorial staff, Minneap- 
olis, and Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee 
correspondent. 





Fort Worth Elevators and Feed 
Mills Damaged by Flood Waters 


FORT WORTH—The flash flood 
of May 17 which wrought havoc in 
large areas of Fort Worth resulted 
in considerable damage to buildings 
and stock of several elevators, feed 
mills and retail feed stores, but flour 
mills in the city were saved from 
any serious damage. At Dallas, 30 
miles down the rampaging Trinity 
River, no damage was reported by 
flour mills, elevators or feed estab- 
lishments. 

Water rose high on the sides of 
the storage tanks of the E. G. Rall 
Elevator, leased by the Continental 
Grain Co., but the extent to which 
it entered the bins is as yet undeter- 
mined. Continental officials said that 
the loss could not be determined until 
the water is pumped out and the 
elevator can be put back into opera- 
tion. Pumps were brought into ac- 
tion at the site of the new 1,500,000- 
bu. storage house being built by the 
Lathrop Grain Corp., where flood 
waters had inundated the excavation. 

A branch feed store of the Scott 
Bros. Grain Co. was practically a 


total loss. Location of the Scott store 
and the Rall elevator were at a 
point where the damage was the 
worst. Scott Bros. also suffered some 
loss in its plant located several miles 
from the retail outlet. Water from 
another inundation got into the 
plant’s warehouse. 

Water invaded the basement of the 
Terminal Grain Co. plant in still 
another part of the city, damaging 
stock, and the basement of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. plant in the same 
locality also was flooded, causing 
considerable damage. 

The elevator of the Frank Bailey 
Grain Co. located in another section 
of the city was affected in the same 
manner as the Rall elevator, its stor- 
age tanks having been surrounded 
with water to a considerable height. 
To what extent it penetrated the 
grain is not yet determined. 

The Harvest Seed Co., not far from 
the Scott Bros. store, was submerged 
under 10 ft. of water and its stock 
completely ruined, although the build- 
ing suffered only moderate damage. 
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Chemists Find That It Takes 
Time and Effort to Be Editors 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


NEW YORK—Business affairs of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and the methods of con- 
ducting the organization’s publica- 
tion activities received more than the 
usual amount of consideration at the 
association’s 34th annual meeting 
held at. Hotel Statler May 15-20, 

Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who was in- 
stalled as president of AACC, said 
that it appeared probable that the 
organization would have to increase 
its membership fees to meet increas- 
ing costs of maintaining AACC ac- 
tivities. He also said that it appeared 
necessary to employ a full-time edi- 
torial employee to relieve the load 
of extra work on those few mem- 
bers who had been devoting much 
of their own and their employers’ 
time to editorial duties. 

Dr. Hildebrand announced the ap- 
pointment of ‘a finance committee to 
study income and expenditures and 
later submit its recommendations to 
the AACC executive committee. He 
said that an increase in membership 
dues appears the only way to meet in- 
creased costs, and that an expenditure 
of $2,000 to $3,000 would be involved 
in provision for a full time editorial 
assistant. 





Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


NEW HEAD — Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, was the 
successful candidate for the office of 
president-elect, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, defeating Dr. H. 
K. Parker, director of flour research 
for Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. The results of the election 
were announced during the business 
session of the organization’s annual 
meeting at Hotel Statler, May 15-20. 
In his new position, Dr. Shellen- 
berger will serve as chairman of the 
AACC executive committee, succeed- 
ing Dr. F. ©. Hildebrand, General 
Mills, Inc., who was installed as presi- 
dent of the association during the 
convention. Mr. Hildebrand succeeds 
W. L. Haley, Fisher Fliouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati; was re- 
elected secretary of the organization. 


~ The chemists’ program was divided 
into specialized sessions with com- 
plete morning or afternoon meetings 
being devoted to enzyme chemistry, 
grain storage and processing, plant 
and laboratory visitations, chemistry 
and technology of flour and dough, 
baking technology and nutrition. 

The annual banquet was held May 
19 and was followed by installation 
of newly-elected officers and intro- 
duction of the chairmen of the vari- 
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ous committees which ‘arranged the 
annual meeting. A floor show was 
presented. 

It was announced at the conclud- 
ing business session that the 1950 an- 
nual meeting will be held at Hotel 
Sheraton, Chicago, during the week 
of May 15. Dr. R. J. Sumner, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, will 
serve as chairman of the program 
committee for next year’s meeting, 
with local arrangements the respon- 
sibility of a committee headed by D. 
B. Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

(Detailed summaries of principal 
papers presented on the program of 
the AACC meeting will appear in the 
June Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller.) 





Enrichment of Rice Is Called Next 
Logical Step in Food Fortification 


NEW YORK—Enrichment of rice 
with vitamin B:, niacin and iron was 
described as the ‘next logical step 
in the food enrichment program for 
the U.S. and its dependencies” by 
Dr. R. R. Williams, chairman of the 
cereal committee, Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council, Washington, D.C., in ad- 
dressing the closing session of the 
34th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
at the Hotel Statler. The session was 
devoted to nutrition, with Dr. R. C. 
Sherwood, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., 
New York, presiding. 

Dr. Williams, associated also with 
the Research Corp., New York, and 
the Williams-Waterman Fund for the 
Combat of Dietary Diseases, disclosed 
that he was leaving New York May 
22 for San Juan, Puerto Rico, where 
he said action on rice enrichment 
may be expected within the next few 
months. He is conferring on the sub- 
ject in San Juan with Gov. Luis 
Monoz-Marin and Dr. Lydia Roberts 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Williams and Dr. C. G. King, 
director of Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., New York, commented on the 
“rapid extension of the enrichment 
program,” which was .called “truly 
astonishing.” 


Project in Philippines 


The largest project of rice enrich- 
ment now under way is in the orice 
bloody province of Bataan in the 
Philippines, according to Dr. Wil- 
liams. This was started last October, 
following a survey that showed 12% 
of the population to be afflicted with 
beri-beri.. It is being financed from 
the $12 million Tydings war damage 
fund and by the Williams-Waterman 
Fund, 

“Already a reduction of 33% in in- 
fant mortality has been reported 
from Bataan,” Dr. Williams disclosed. 
“The polished rice is being treated 
with a direct admixture, or premix, 
of highly enriched grains. A signifi- 
cant factor of the process is that it 
prevents the loss of soluble nutrients 
when the rice is washed before cook- 
ing.” 

Enrichment of Corn 

Dr. Williams reported that now 
more than 700 corn mills are prac- 
ticing enrichment in the southern 
states, largely in South Carolina and 
Alabama. The corn, which in corn 
mush, corne pone and other similar 
foods constitutes a large part of the 
diet in rural areas, is being fortified 
with vitamin B:, nicotinic acid, iron 
and lime. South Carolina, a pioneer 
in enrichment, recently amended its 
laws to require enrichment of lo- 
cally produced whole corn. 





Dr. King, director of Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., New York, told the 
meeting that recent advances in nu- 
trition research have been “notable 
in regard to protein and the new 
vitamins, folic acid, Bi: and Bu,” and 
that animal studies being conducted 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
have shown that “severe and pro- 
longed choline deficiency resulted in 
increased incidence to cancer.” Cho- 
line is a member of the vitamin B 
family. 

Nutritional subjects were also dis- 
cussed by Dr. A. Arnold, Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute, Rens- 
selaer, N.Y.; Doctors R. D. Seeley, 
H. F. Ziegler, Jr., and R. J. Sumner, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; and 
Doctors Morris Simon and Daniel 
Melnick, Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, Chicago, Ill. 
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FRANK WICHSER JOINS 
HARVEST QUEEN MILL 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS—Frank W. 
Wichser has been added to the staff 
of the Harvest Queen Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. as director of products 
control, according to an announce- 
ment by the company. Mr. Wichser 
was formerly an assistant professor 
in the department of milling indus- 
try of Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 
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June 17 Field Day 
Expected to Set 
Record Attendance 


KANSAS CITY—More than 1,500 
representatives of the milling, bak- 
ing and grain industries and farmers 
and agricultural leaders are expected 
to boost attendance to a new all- 
time high at the annual Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. field day, 
June 17. The event will be at the 
farms of Paul Uhlmann near Over- 
land Park, Kansas. 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
reports that he has received word 
from a number of the top leaders 
in the milling, baking and grain 
fields that they will be present for 
the field day activities. Men in these 
fields from all sections of the country 
will attend the event, Mr. Smith said. 

Others present will be nationally 
recognized agricultural authorities 
from Kansas State College and a 
number of farm leaders, according to 
C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. 

Features of the field day which 
are new on this year’s program will 
include flour exhibits and displays of 
newly developed grain cleaning equip- 
ment. Many other demonstrations 
and exhibits, along with several 
speeches, will also. be featured on 
the program. 

Among the baking and milling ex- 
ecutives expected for the program will 
be M. Lee Marshall, chairman, Con- 
tinental Baking Co.; George R. Cop- 
pers, National Biscuit Co.; Farrar 
Tilney, General Baking Co.; Steve 
Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart Associ- 
ated Bakeries; Frank Tully, A & P 
Tea Co.; and A. R. Fleischmann, 
Standard Brands, Inc.. 

Included in a long list of agricul- 
tural experts scheduled to make their 
appearance are Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Kansas State College; 
R. I, Throckmorton, dean of agricul- 
ture and director of the agricultural 
experiment station at Kansas State 
College; Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Dean 
L. C. Williams, Dr. H. H. Laude, and 
Dr. H. E. Myers, all of the Kansas 
State College staff; and Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Skiver, of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 





Drenching Rains Delay Harvest 
Activity in Winter Wheat Belt 


KANSAS CITY—Much of the 
wheat land in the southern sections 
of the winter wheat belt stands 
ready for harvest, but persistent, al- 
most daily rains keep moving back 
the time of general combining opera- 
tions. The best estimates from the 
Texas and southern Oklahoma wheat 
country place the starting date of 
the harvest at June 1, but it is quite 
possible it may start even a week 
later than that. 

From Dallas. comes word that the 
crop will be at least two weeks late. 
Heavy rains and high winds have 
drenched fields in all parts of the 
winter wheat regions of Texas. The 
first four token loads of new crop 
wheat were delivered to country ele- 
vators in the Wichita Falls area 
May 20. However, since that time 
additional rains have made field op- 
erations nearly impossible. 
Everything is poised for the. har- 


vest in southern Oklahoma, but the 
grain still is not ready for harvest. 
Rains and-cool weather have delayed 
initial operations at least a week. 
Tillman County expects the big rush 
to begin about June 1, and the streets 
of communities in that area are 
lined with combines waiting for the 
harvest. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. says that the crop in the south- 
ern half of Kansas is in full head and 
is making excellent progress in the 
northern half. 

“Abundant moisture and vigorous 
growth seems to have offset the. dam- 
age factors of leaf rust, which is 
prevalent everywhere,” C. E. Skiver, 
director of the association, said. 
“Damage is not serious, western mo- 
saic has damaged the crop in spots, 
the worst being at Garden City.” 

Good rains in the region of. the 
western mosaic threat area. have 
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caused farmers to discount the wide- 
spread concern over the advance of 
that disease this year. Dr. H. H. 
Laude, plant pathologist at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, said, fol- 
lowing an inspection trip through 
Finney County, that “there has been 
damage in many fields, but it is not 
a sweeping disaster and a lot of 
wheat will be harvested in every 
western Kansas county.” 
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ECA ASKS FRENCH-GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT FOR REFUNDS 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration May 19 
asked the’ French government in oc- 
cupied Germany to make refunds to- 
taling $276,147.15 to the ECA for 








transactions which a post audit 
showed to be ineligible for Marshall 
Plan financing. 

Involved were payments by the 
ECA for lard and powdered milk pur- 
chases by the Foreign Trade Office 
of the French Zone of Germany. The 
lard voucher was for $123,438.48 and 
the powdered milk vouchers were for 
$68,339.07 and $84,369.60. 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


‘OKLAHOMA CITY — Tentative 
plans for the construction of a 2 
million-bushel grain elevator in Per- 
ryton, Texas, have been revealed by 
Aldon Bell, Perryton manager for 
the Equity Union Exchange, Enid, 
which operates a string of elevators 
in Oklahoma and Texas. 








Norway Holding Back on Flour Buying 
to Await Lower Prices in Wheat Pact 


KANSAS CITY —The Norwegian 
government flour monopoly plans to 
hold off its next- flour purchase, if 
possible, to take advantage of the 
lower prices anticipated under the 
International Wheat Agreement, J. 
Gleer-Johansen of Anth. Johansen & 
Co., Oslo, Norway, said in Kansas 
City last week. Mr. Johansen was in 
Kansas City visiting his firm’s flour 
mill connections, leaving here May 
19 for Chicago. He plans subsequent- 
ly to visit San Francisco, Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg and complete his itin- 
erary by attending the convention of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Montreal in July. 

Mr. Johansen estimated that pur- 
chases would have to be made any- 
way by sometime in early August, 
if the agreement were not in effect 
by that time. The lower maximum 
price levels set by the International 
Wheat Agreement are below the 
present prices of U.S. wheat and 
flour and the difference probably will 
have to be bridged by a U.S. gov- 
ernment subsidy. 


Use Marshall Plan Funds 


At present, Mr. Johansen said, all 
flour is being bought from U.S. mills 
because purchases are financed 
through Marshall Plan funds. The 
international allocation committee 
sets the quotas for Norway and de- 
termines the amount of wheat and 
flour. Normally Canada would share 
in the flour business. Presumably the 
International Wheat Agreement will 
not change this present relationship, 
so long as ECA funds are used for 
purchases. 

All flour is purchased by the gov- 
ernment monopoly (State Grain 
Corp.) through a group of about a 
dozen agents who have been for 
many years in the flour importing 
business, Mr. Johansen explained. 
These agents submit the prices of 
the mills they represent and the 
business is allocated among them, 
with respect to the prices quoted. 
Some of the imported flour is dis- 
tributed to home mills for mixing 
with domestic production, the re- 
mainder is distributed to bakers and 
retail stores through wholesale firms. 


Complaints on Quality 
The quality of flour and flour prod- 
ucts in Norway is much below pre- 
war standards and there is consider- 


able complaint from housewives 
about the difficulty of’ baking the 
country’s famous delicacies, Mr. Jo- 
hansen said. This, of course, is the 
result of postwar economic condi- 
tions. However, rationing of flour 
and flour products was just recently 
removed, so that there is now no 
limitation on quantity. 

As a deficit cereal producer, Nor- 
way must continue to import flour 
and grain, Mr. Johansen declared, but 
said that he could see no prospect for 
any increase in flour imports. In fact, 
imports from the western hemi- 
sphere may be reduced by reason of 
the recently negotiated trade agree- 
ment with Russia, which includes 
purchase of 150,000 tons of wheat 
and rye from Russia annually for 
three years. 


Flour Proportion Higher 


Since the international allocation 
authorities have set the pattern of 
flour versus grain imports, the 
amount of flour imported has varied 
greatly, Mr. Johansen said, and prob- 
ably has exceeded what normally 
would be taken as flour. 


The state monopoly may purchase 
flour from any port of shipment in 
the U.S.,. but Mr. Johansen said 
that usually there is less open ton- 
nage on Norwegian boats at the Gulf 
than Atlantic. Hence, less flour is 
booked for Gulf shipment. During the 
summer months tonnage at Great 
Lakes ports is much desired for one 
Norwegian line, he added. 

A delegate to the International 
Chamber of Commerce meeting, Mr. 
Johansen will discuss an agreement 
in the Scandinavian countries that 
general Scandinavian agencies for 
imported products are undesirable 
and that each nation should have di- 
rect import connections. General agen- 
cies which are now in existence would 
not be disturbed by the agreement, 
but these are expected gradually to 
disappear in time. Mr. Johansen is 
president of the Federation of -Nor- 
wegian Commercial Agents. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOINS BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected to member- 

ship George D. Egan of Chicago. 
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LEGISLATION, MERCHANDISING 
GET ATTENTION OF FLOUR MEN 


Earl Dusenbery, President of National Association, Sug- 
gests Closer Cooperation With Millers National 
Federation in Meeting Mutual Problems 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., and GEORGE W. POTTS 
of the Editorial Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


PHILADELPHIA—With an excel- 
lent attendance present from the ma- 
jor distributing markets of the coun- 
try, the 30th annual convention of the 
National Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors was held in the Warwick Hotel 
here May 22-24. Legislation, Sanita- 
tion and Merchandising were major 
topics considered at the conference. 

The convention started with a cock- 
tail party the afternoon of May 22, 
at which the Philadelphia Association 
of Flour Distributors was the host. 

Ray C. Woods, president of the 
Philadelphia group, delivered the for- 
mal address of welcome at the open- 
ing business session May 23. 

On the evening of May 22 the 
national association’s board of direc- 
tors met, as did the various con- 
vention committees. In replying to Mr. 
Woods’ address of welcome, Harry 
W. Larsen, Chicago, first vice presi- 
dent of the national association, ex- 
pressed the gratitude of that body in 
being invited to Philadelphia, and 
spoke of the effort that the associ- 

tion plans to make during the forth- 
coming year to increase its service 
to the industry. 


Activities Reviewed 
The roll call of delegates, made by 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., New York, 
secretary-treasurer of the national as- 
sociation, showed that most of. the 
affiliated groups were represented by 


official delegates and that a large 
number of other distributors also 
were present. Later, in his annual re- 
port, Mr. Martin showed that the 
finances of the association were quite 
satisfactory, although he recommend- 
ed that if at all possible the income 
of the association be increased. He 
also reviewed the various activities 
which have béen carried on by the 
organization during the past year. 

In making his annual address to the 
organization, Earl E. Dusenbery, Des 
Moines, Iowa, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, spoke of the conference he held 
during the year with John L. Locke, 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and expressed the belief that 
a closer working arrangement might 
be made between the two organiza- 
tions, since their interests are so 
much the same. 

Mr. Dusenbery discussed the work 
that has been carried on by the 
various committees of the association, 
especially that on government regu- 
lations and legislation, of which W. 
P. Tanner, New York, is chairman. 
He then described the visits he made 
to many of the groups affiliated with 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, and told of the work that 
is being done by the national organ- 
ization in behalf of the flour dis- 
tributing industry. 


(Continued on page 36) 








Harry W. Larsen 





Julius Zimmerman 


HEAD DISTRIBUTORS—Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Ce., Chicago, was named president of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the organization’s convention in Philadelphia May 22-24. Julius 
Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour -Co., St. Louis, was chosen first. vice president. 
The other officers elected are Walter B. Sands, Sands, Taylor & Woods 
Co., Ine., Boston, second vice president, and Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The 
Northwestern Miller, New York, secretary-treasurer, 
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EXPANSION IN LARGER-SIZED 
FLOUR ORDERS SEEN IN SPOTS 


—<j—— 
Medium-Sized Independent Bakers Cover Needs Into 
June—Single and Two-Car Orders Also More Nu- 
merous—Directions on Old Orders Decrease 


A number of mills reported some 
expansion in larger-sized flour orders 
last week for June shipment, as well 
as an increase in the number of single 
and two-car orders for quick ship- 
ment. The experience was not gen- 
eral, however, as some other plants 
reported a decrease in business. It 
appears that many flour users still 
cling to the hope of lower prices 
when the new Southwestern crop 
moves in volume, although with the 
government standing by with a fed- 
eral wheat loan program based on 
$2.16 at Kansas City, there is not 
much chance of open market prices 
averaging very much below current 
levels. Millfeed credits against flour 
price calculations are fairly good now 
and may not hold up so well as the 
summer green feed season progresses. 


EXPORT TRADE IN 
FLOUR VERY LIGHT 


Export flour business dropped to a 
near blank last week. No important 
foreign buyers were in the market 
and prospects are dim for much im- 
provement in the European demand 
until the outcome of the harvest is 
determined. It appears also that for- 
eign nations are awaiting passage 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, at which time they anticipate 
buying flour at lower than current 
prices. Such a situation undoubtedly 
would involve a subsidy in the U.S. 
The PMA was to buy whole wheat 
flour this week and indicated it might 
ask for Gulf offers of 72% extrac- 
tion later. The army purchased some 
export flour in 50-lb. multiwalls on 
May 20. 


NEW SPRING FLOUR 
SALES SHOW GAIN 


Spring wheat millers reported a 
more cheerful picture of the flour 
trade situation last week. Several 
companies reported an expansion in 
4,000 to 5,000-sack orders from the 
medium-sized independent bakery op- 
erators, as well as more frequent 
single and two-car orders. The re- 
ports Were not general among all 
plants, however. June shipment was 
specified on most of the bigger orders 
while the small ones generally were 
accompanied by specifications for 
immediate movement. Family trade 
was quiet, despite a price reduction 
of 15¢ sack in nationally advertised 
brands. Sales of spring wheat flour 
in the Northwest last week averaged 
67% of capacity, as compared with 
38.1% the previous week and 67% a 
year ago. Despite the better run of 
new business, shipping directions on 
old orders slackened somewhat and 
milling operations in the Northwest 
dropped to 55% of capacity, against 
57% the previous week and 78% a 
year ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 42% CAPACITY 


Sales in the Southwest dropped off 
somewhat as all classes of buyers 
stood on the sidelines while the May 
wheat future was expiring. Sales for 
the week averaged 42% of capacity, 
as compared with 62% the previous 
week and 35% a year ago. Bakery 
buying held to a minimum during 
the week, as the wide fluctuations in 





the May future resulted in wide 
flour quotations. As the week ended, 
the difference between May and June 
flour prices melted away and only at 
occasional spots were there reports 
of discounts for June. No interest is 
being shown in the July position and 
very few sales have been made for 
July shipment. Family flour business 
was slow. Running time in the South- 
west continues at about 50% to 
60% of capacity and last week was 
running about 26% behind the same 
time a year ago. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
STILL BEARISH 


Buffalo mills report flour trade 
very quiet, with buyers holding to 
their hand-to-mouth policy of cover- 
ing needs. The many indications of 
another bumper wheat harvest are 
the principal cause of the hesitation. 
The wide discount of new crop fu- 
tures under old crop contributes to 
this feeling. Metropolitan New York 
distributors reported that the sharp 
setback in wheat prices made the 
already bearish flour buyers even 
more inclined to sit out the market. 
Minor sales of springs to the jobbing 
trade, scattered orders for clears 
and routine cake flour business were 
reported, but they all were quick 
shipment. 

Mill representatives in Boston con- 
tinued to experience an indifferent 
attitude on the part of buyers. Many 
of them were expressing lack of con- 
fidence in the present price struc- 
ture, which appears to be borne out 
by a recently published business sur- 
vey showing general conditions in the 
Boston area to be off about 15% 
from a year ago. Philadelphia buyers 
continue to mark time in the expec- 
tation of lower prices on the new 
crop. More frequent calls for quota- 
tions indicated a little more life to 
the flour market in the Pittsburgh 
area and there was some expansion in 
hand-to-mouth buying. 


CENTRAL STATES 
MARKETS QUIET 


The Chicago market continued 
quiet, with business consisting of 


the usual small individual replace- 
ment orders for immediate shipment. 
Recent bargain prices offered by some 
mills have proved ineffective as in- 
ducements to bakers to buy larger 
amounts for future shipment. A slight 
pick-up in flour sales was reported at 
St. Louis, but buying was for re- 
placement purposes only. Demand is 
good for higher quality clears, but 
there is little interest in lower grades. 

Slightly increased interest in new 
crop flour was indicated in the New 
Orleans territory and a few rela- 
tively small bookings for first half 
June were reported. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the trade was irregular 
and meager in the aggregate. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE UP SLIGHTLY 


A slight improvement in domestic 
flour business occurred last week in 
the Pacific Northwest, along with a 
small volume of army business. A lit- 
tle export business to the Philippines 
developed, but other foreign outlets 
were narrow. The week’s milling op- 
erations increased about 10% of re- 
cent low rates. Seattle mills reported 
that bakery buyers frequently wait 
until their stocks are exhausted be- 
fore reordering and then demand 
precise specifications for on the spot 
shipment. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 81,503 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,962,741 sacks compared with 2,881,- 
238 in the previous week and 3,755,- 
327 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,858,683 and three years ago 
2,048,042. Production increased 99,000 
sacks irf the Southwest, 42,000 in Buf- 
falo and 7,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast while production decreased 26,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest and 339,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.21 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.21 
as compared with 18.97 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 23.86 as compared 
with 29.37 a year ago. 











Durum Granulars Demand Remains 
Light, Despite Easier Quotations 


Despite somewhat easier prices for 
durum granulars as a result of de- 
clining durum Wheat prices, demand 
from macaroni manufacturers last 
week continued of the same draggy 
character. The buyers who previous- 
ly had said they were waiting for 
lower prices did not seem to be in- 
terested any more than they were. 

Cash durum wheat prices show a 
decline of around 8¢ bu. from a week 
ago. The trading basis was switched 
to the July future when May went 
off the board. Current premium of 
fancy durum is 20¢ over Minne- 
apolis July. Granulars for 120-day 
shipment is quoted around $5 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, but mills anxious 
for running time are quoting dis- 
counts of 20@25¢ sack for imme- 
diate shipment. Even these discounts 


are not attractive to macaroni mak- 
ers, it is said, and the general inclina- 
tion is to stay with a hand-to-mouth 
inventory position. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 21, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. ne 22% @2.24% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.13% @2.19% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2. 10% @2.15% 
Medium 2 Durum or better. : 07% @2.17% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.03% @2.09% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 


parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. 7 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
May 15-21 .... 9 208,800 105,241 50 
Previous week. 11 243,600 127,594 62 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 247,111 97 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 21, 1949 ............ 8,502,998 


July 1-May 22, 1948 11,267,621 
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MILLFEEDS CONTINUE 
ACTIVE FOR NEARBY 


coe 
Mixers and Feeders Absorb Limited 
Spot Offerings, but Show Little 
Interest in Futures 


Millfeeds continue in good demand 
for spot or very quick shipment, but 
there is little or no interest in fu- 
tures, even at substantial discounts. 
Prices of spot feed in the Northwest 
are $1@1.50 ton lower than a week 
ago, reflecting increased usage of 
green feeds, but the outlets in chick, 
turkey /and pig feeds still are rather 
broad. Deliveries are going forward 
on recent sales for grasshopper bait, 
but no additional purchases of this 
nature have been reported the past 
week. 

Very active trade in chick and tur- 
key starter and growing mashes has 
been experienced by formula feed 
mills in the Northwest. The number 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 229.9 as of 
May 17, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
189.8, up 2 points. 











of these feed units on farms in this 
area, especially turkeys, is said to 
be running even higher than earlier 
optimistic expectations and every day . 
of growth brings in an expanding de- 
mand for feed. Most plants are run- 
ning full time with some using night 
shifts to keep up with orders. 

Feed mills in the Southwest are 
running full time to satisfy a good 
demand for formula feeds. The good 
demand, which is principally for 
poultry feeds, has held steady for at 
least three weeks with no falter- 
ing. The trade expects the current 
trend to continue at least until 
hatchery operations subside, and in- 
dications are that there will be no 
drop-off in hatchery operations until 
about the first or second week in 
June. 

Demand is building up for growing 
mashes and starting feeds also are 
in good demand, but not so heavy 
an interest is being shown for the 
latter as earlier in the season. Egg 
feeds are in fair to good demand and 
hog feeds in only fair demand. Dairy 
cattle feed interest is fair, but good 
pastures tend to reduce the demand 
for sacked formula feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, fepresenting 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 43,031 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 40,945 tons 
in the week previous and 55,088 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,464,- 
791 tons as compared with 2,650,680 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


——“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR HIT BY FIRE 


SYLVIA, KANSAS—The _ Sylvia 
(Kansas) Grain Co., elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire of undetermined orig- 
in recently. Capacity of the structure 
was 25,000 bu. and it was partially 
filled with wheat at the time of the 
fire. Owners of the business are John 
and Leonard Banz. 
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“May 24, 1949 
Wheat Fatures Show More 
Stability as May Ends 


Erratic May Delivery Expires Without Much Excitement—Rains 
Relieve Spring Wheat Drouth Threat—Interim Loan $1.93 Bu. 


The last week in the life of the 
erratic May wheat future ended May 
20 with only a moderate display of 
fireworks and now that the delivery 
is closed to further trading, millers 
hope for more stable prices. The July 
future, which becomes the cash 
wheat basing delivery, held about un- 
changed most of the past week, but 
added about 1¢ in value May 23. 
Rains in the dry Canadian areas and 
over the American Northwest re- 
lieved the threat of drouth for the 
spring wheat crop for the time being. 
Further heavy rains in the South- 
west, however, were detrimental 
with harvesting so near at hand. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets May 23 were: Chi- 
cago—July $1.97%, September 
$1.96%, December $1.97%, March 
$1.95%; Minneapolis — July $2.06%, 
September $1.9354; Kansas City— 
July $1.885%, September $1.885¢, De- 
cember $1.895%. 


Interim Loan $1.93 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced an interim loan rate 
on southwestern wheat of $1.93 at 
the farm level, which figures $2.16 
bu. at Kansas City to apply until 
the season’s loan rate is established 
July 1. On this basis, it would appear 
that a large volume of new crop 
wheat will immediately enter the 
loan program, thus starting the ac- 
cumulation of another large amount 
of wheat which will be withheld from 
the open market. Considerable anx- 
iety over the storage situation stems 
from an announcement of an embar- 
go against all southwestern eleva- 
tors and consignees ,effective June 1. 
The embargo is designed to prevent 
jamming of elevators which still are 
heavily stocked with old crop grain. 


Crop Prospects Favorable 


Prospects for winter wheat in the 
U.S. continued quite favorable. The 
crop is excellent in Texas, but dry 
weather is needed from now to har- 
vest. The first truckloads of Texas 
wheat were harvested May 20. Wheat 
is heading as far north as southern 
Kansas. Seeding of spring wheat is 
practically completed in the late dis- 
tricts. This crop is in good to very 
good condition in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota area. In the Canadian 
prairie provinces dry conditions were 
partially relieved during the week, 
but a long spell of dry weather and 
high temperatures has caused rapid 
deterioration of moisture reserves. 
In large areas of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, additional rains are urgent- 
ly needed to promote germination 
and are generally needed throughout 
the provinces to promote growth. 


K. C. Offerings Scarce 

During the past week the Kansas 
City market has been bare of cash 
wheat supplies and even though cur- 
rent needs are not great, the cash 
tone is strong and prices are higher. 
Mills chose to remain generally out 
of the market during the first two 
days and premiums declined as much 
as 3¢ bu. However, mill wheat stocks 
‘were low and a need for cash sup- 
plies produced a firmness in the mar- 


. ket May 18 which later mounted. 


The range of cash wheat prices May 
17 was $2.16%@2.29. By May 23 
that range had risen to $2.28@2.36%, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


or an advance of 11%¢ on ordinary 
No. 1 dark hard winter wheat in five 
days. Premiums are now figured on 
the July future. Ordinary hard and 
dark winter sold at 40%¢ over July 
May 23. Premiums for 12% protein 
were 40% @4l1¢ over and 13% pro- 
tein was 40% @44¢ over. Higher pro- 
tein samples were the scarcest items 
on the board and registered the 
strongest advance in price. Consider- 
able uncertainty surrounds the pros- 
pects of future wheat supplies in 
the Southwest, due to the impending 
embargo against movement of wheat 
without AAR permits which is sched- 
uled to go into effect June 1. Heavy 
movement of CCC wheat threatens 
to tie up transportation and Gulf 
port facilities and this situation is 
a prominent cause for the present 
tightness in southwestern cash wheat. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, May 21, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 dark and Hard........ $2.26% @2.34% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........; 2.25% @2.33% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.23 @2.32% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.21% @2.31% 
Se Rr rrr. 2.27 @2.32% 
No. 2 Hed ........35-..5+..-- 3.236 @2,.31% 
No. 3 Re@ ........62....+++- 23.23% @2.30% 
a eo” SPP Pore ney rice che 2.22 @2.29% 


Fort Worth reported old crop No. 
1 hard winter selling May 23 at 
$2.37@2.40, basis delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums 
for protein. Offerings were light and 
demand also was limited. 


Spring Premiums Easier 


Strong spots in the May delivery 
early in the week enabled country 
holders of spring wheat to liquidate 
supplies on a favorable basis com- 
pared with loan rate and offerings 
at that time became larger. This re- 
sulted in a lower premium range on 
cash wheat as market receipts in- 
creased. Large applications were 
made on previous sales to the CCC, 
but enough was left for open sale 
to ease spot trading values. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were down 
1@3¢ and off 5@6¢:on high protein 
lots. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 2¢ over the 
May price. Twelve per cent protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed 2@4¢ over May; 13% protein 3@ 
6¢ over; 14% protein 4@7¢ over; 
15% protein 5@8¢ over, and 16% 
protein 11@14¢ over May. Premiums 
on cash durum also weakened under 
influence of moderately large offer- 
ings and slack mill demand. At the 
close No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum, 
fancy milling quality, brought but 
1@3¢ over the May price; No. 1 and 
2 amber of choice milling quality 
quotable at 5¢ under to 1¢ over, and 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium mill- 
ing quality 11@1¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, May 21: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS of ND» 58 Ib. ......... $2. 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein ... 
14.00% Protein ... 


15.00% Protein ... 
16.00% Protein 


1¢ Premium for Heavy. 
Grade Discounts 





Bey 2 WOROGD 6:50 6.4400 6.0c0gled evsenee 1@ 3¢ 
a oe nee errs re 2@ 7¢ 
Wes. 6 ideo FE SW. ck dw pine ove 4@10¢ 
Bo. © WMO . noc oboe ts onweestacdex 6@16¢ 


Pacific Demand Limited 


Demand for wheat was limited in 
the Pacific Northwest, with scat- 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 
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Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. S. expressed in percentages: 





May 15-21, *Previous May 16-22, May 18-24, May 19-25, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
PROPONE  W'A. iic ec wrjebe ped de ce 570,903 597,400 814,939 960,741 472,916 
URS RD Ser er 1,125,889 1,027,031 1,506,597 1,399,979 639,725 
PEE 6 CRAG 6 CESS Pek KOON 6 caw es 473,926 432,247 478,393 561,492 278,851 
Central and Southeast .......... 517,080 556,410 696,154 544,515 302,136 
North Pacific Coast ...........+ 274,943 268,150 359,244 391,956 354,414 
cS sr rte s eee eee 2,962,741 2,881,238 3,755,327 3,858,683 2,048,042 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 70 67 67 


*Revised. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 


Crop year flour production 
———July 1 to——_ 





May 15-21, Previous May 16-22, May 18-24, May 19-25, May 21, May 22, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1049 1948 
Northwest ...... 55 57 7 92 46 33,434,032 40,458,367 
Southwest ...... 69 63 97 91 44 65,487,642 69,230,142 
Baile 6 oesc eres 78 71 79 93 46 24,178,765 23,467,232 
Central and s. E. 66 71 77 69 456 25,824,997 26,417,946 
No. Pacific Coast 71 69 92 110 98 15,020,678 16,389,841 
Details ois. . 67 65 86 90 50 163,946,114 173,963,528 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 15-21 408,720 274,550 67 May 15-21 ...... 381,360 197,938 52 
Seadtnie weak... , F Previous week .. 381,360  *%228,813 60 
revious week .. 408,720 243,514 60 Year ago 378,960 315,367 83 
. a > aa «ae ne ; , 
baa «gh ey ee 93. Two years ago .. 378,360. 352,727 93 
Two years ago .. 372,720 332,744 89 Five-year average 67 
Five-year average ........ee.see0- 73 ‘Ten-year suomeat hee ae SO a 60 
Ten-year average .......-ceseceece 69 *Revised Pr, SAA ROS ays § SAGs 
icneeaoe Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
-day week Flour % ac- Seat Tacoma and Interi 
capacity output. tivity Scenes aoa es 
May 15-21 ...... 118,800 75,047 59 
Previous week .. 118,800 56,323 47 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 118,800 116,858 98 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 118,800 108,715 92 May 15-21 ...... 243,000 186,051 17 
Five-year average ................ 74 Previous week .. 243,000  *%171,646 71 
Ten-year AVeTAZE ..........0cceeee 6g Year ago ....... 243,000 260,490 103 
Sali Two years ago .. 193,320 245,947 110 
na Five-year average ...........e00es 82 
6-day week Flour % ac- Ten-year AVETAGE ....-6..eeeeeeess 71 
capacity output tivity *Revised. 
May 15-21 ...... 100,200 —-77,297 17 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 77,433 17 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Ye@ae OBO s....s% 100,200 92,252 92 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 84,000 84 May 16-21 ...... 606,000 473,926 718 
Five-year average ...........ses65 81 Previous week .. 606,000 *432,475 71 
Ten-year AVeTABe ........cecvecses 81 ane BBO. wrccocs erase 478,393 79 
wo years ago .. 601,200 561,492 93 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Five-year average ..............55. 75 
Kansas y, Wichita and Salina Ten-year BVETAZOS 20. cscs cece ccsess 73 
6-day week Flour % ac- eee PACIFIC COAST 
capacity output = _ tivit 
May 15-21 ..... 1,001,400 eoabes 7. Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Previous week..1,001,400 649,761 . eee ee a, ee See 
Year ago ....... 964,680 946,268 98 — ee 
aro years ago .. 944,280 874,520 93 on a atoen fvity 
VO-YOAP AVETAGE ...scccrcccessee 
wie wen 74 = May 16-21 ...... 662,400 372,965 56 
roe Previous week .. 662,400  %368,587 56 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago ....... 666,600 499,572 75 
Two years ago .. 667,800 608,014 91 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Five-year Average ......seeeeseees 62 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Ten-year AVerage ........ccececeees 53 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- Portland and terior Oregon Mills 
capacity output _ tivity How. week Flou 
May 15-21 ...... 780,964 517,080 66 aaa ase te 
Sree WOOK. «« 700,904.) “E88, 088 71 May 15-21 146,400 ‘88,982 61 
Two nt oh Nl da 773,764 596,154 17 Previous week .. 146,400 96,504 66 
nde cena Ce ee $2 Year ago ....... 146,400 108,754 74 
Ten-year average ...... bio tl ed 59 Two years ago .. 134,200 146,009 109 
} Rugs at tie Eas A raat bila Five-year average .........esse005 83 
Revised. Ten-year average .......-..eeee.0: 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas ona Oklahoma one the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

7-——Southwest*——.. -——Northwest*—,. -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 15-21 + 22,799 1,339,754 11,130 
Previous week.. 20,797 $11,925 
Two weeks ago 21,303 13,544 
BEOR <-00.7 es btwts 30,509 1,407,703 16,318 
ae OR Pr eee 28,350 1,315,125 16,380 
BOGE 00s oh ve coe 9,916 1,152,373 7,330 
ES 27,147 1,160,982 18,736 
Five-yr. average 23,744 1,275,187 13,779 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


641,431 9,102 483,606 43,031 2,464,791 

$8,223 40,945 

‘ 10,151 44,998 
778,760 9,261 464,217 55,088 2,650,680 
783,139 10,353 468,323 55,083 2,566,587 
772,112 4,322 461,475 21,568 2,385,960 
775,856 11,531 465,174 57,414 2,402,012 
750,260 8,914 468,559 46,437 2,494,006 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





tered sales of both white and red 
wheat. Montana wheat was offered 
at 3¢ bu. below white wheat, the first 
time this has happened for months. 
Some sales resulted. White wheat 
was selling around $2.24 bu. at the 
close of the week, but the price did 
not attract any sizable amount from 
farmers. Principal outlets are very 
narrow and mostly to feed manufac- 


turers and flour mills. Some improve- 
ment in domestic flour business creat- 
ed a slightly better call for wheat. 
The CCC continued out of the mar- 
ket. Crop conditions showed some im- 
provement in many areas of the Pa- 
cific Northwest as local showers fell. 
Central Oregon received very little 
moisture, but Umatilla County, Ore- 
gon, and the Palouse country in 
Washington received beneficial rains. 
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Brannan Plan Bill Goes to House 





FARM UNIT PROVISION ELIMINATED; 
MORE COMMODITIES ADDED TO LIST 


Measure Submitted by Rep. Harold Cooley Follows Most Recom- 
mendations of Brannan Proposals; No House 
Action Seen at Current Session 


WASHINGTON—As a gesture of 
congressional courtesy, Congressman 
Harold D. Cooley (D.,N.C.), chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill to amend 
the Aiken Act of 1948 and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency Act of 
1938 setting forth most of the pro- 
posals on the farm program as out- 
lined last month by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture. 

The two major changes in the 
Cooley bill from the recommenda- 
tions delivered to Congress by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture chief 
consist of the elimination of the 1,800 
farm unit provision for eligibility 
for price support protection which 
the congressman called too contro- 
versial to make any headway with 
the House committee. The other 
change added wool and peanuts to 
the secretary’s priority list.of com- 
modities which would receive pref- 
erential treatment under a price sup- 
port program. The secretary’s list 
consisted of corn, cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, hogs, lambs, beef cattle, whole 
milk, egg and farm chickens. 

After introducing. the modified 
proposals Congressman Cooley an- 
nounced that public hearings on the 
subject would be ended this week and 
the committee would study the whole 
problem in executive sessions. There 
is no indication that the House in- 
tends to give the measure any con- 
sideration at this session, and since 
the hog market has firmed up in face 
of the announcement of the availabil- 
ity of pork products for export it is 
also doubted that Congress will even 
grant the USDA authority to put the 
production payment to a test this 
year as a price support instrument 
for hogs. 

When it was first known that con- 
sideration was being given to this 
idea trade sources declared that too 
many other segments of agriculture 
were tied, to the hog-corn situation 
and that if tried alone it could have 
damaging effects on the dairy and 
poultry industries. 


Removes Sliding Scale 


The proposed Brannan amend- 
ments to the Aiken Act of 1948 
would remove the sliding scale price 
support plan for agricultural com- 
modities; the Aiken Act definition of 
normal supply as a factor in deter- 
mining the level of price support also 
would be killed. 

The proposed legislation follows 
closely the pattern outlined by the 
secretary at his first appearance be- 
fore the committee on this matter. 
He proposes an income support stand- 
ard as the basic minimum level for 
farnmr income which is geared to the 
most recent 10 years of high agricul- 
tural income, and this base period 
would be kept in modern condition 
by dropping off the earliest year and 
adding the nearest year, at the same 
time providing .a two-year lag to the 
application of basic period computa- 
tions to individual commodity sup- 
port levels. 

The Brannan proposal provides for 
farm price supports through com- 





modity loans, purchases, production 
payments and other operations. In 
this respect it does not differ from 
the Aiken Act but it goes somewhat 
further than the Aiken Act in regard 
to the requirement that producers 
comply with provisions of acreage al- 
lotments, production goals, market- 
ing quotas, conservation and good 
land uses. As an additional club to 
bring producers into line the secre- 
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tary may deny price support for non- 
compliance or support the commod- 
ities at reduced levels of the income 
support ‘standard. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY A. BULLIS URGES 
SERVICE-TYPE SELLING 


PHILADELPHIA—The importance 
of service-type selling to the milling 
industry was emphasized by Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., in the Fifth An- 
nual Parlin Memorial Lecture deliv- 
ered here May 18. before the Phila- 
delphia chapter of the American 
Marketing Assn. Mr. Bullis shared 
lecture honors with Neil H. Borden, 
professor of advertising in the School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 





May 24, 1949 


“In our research pertaining to each 
product, in our relations with our 
distributive trades, and above all in 
our activities aimed at the consumer, 
we have found that service gives us 
the greatest return on our invest- 
ment,” Mr. Bullis said. 

To illustrate company service ac- 
tivities, he pointed to the Betty 
Crocker Home Service Department, 
the program of service to bakers, and 
the nutrition education program 
which the company has made avail- 
able to American schools. 

Mr. Bullis and Prof. Borden were 
named recipients of the 1949 Parlin 
Memorial Award by the Philadelphia 
chapter of the marketing association. 
The award honors the late Charles 
C. Parlin, pioneer in market research. 


——BREAD 18 THE, STAFF OF LIFE——— 


USP MOVES N.Y. OFFICE 
NEW YORK—tThe New York sales 
office of Union’ Steel Products Co. 
has been moved to new and larger 
quarters at 441 Lexington Ave. 





Co-Op Efforts to Monopolize Loan 
Wheat Handling Spread to Pacific 


SEATTLE—Efforts of a large 
Northwest grain cooperative associa- 
tion to get the jump on private ele- 
vator operators in the handling of 
defaulted Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan wheat apparently have spread 
to the Pacific Northwest. It has been 
learned that at the same time the 
cooperative proposed to CCC officials 
that they order the wheat obtained 
under defaults be delivered to the 
government through co-op terminals 
in the Northwest, the CCC officials 
were urged to make a similar rul- 
ing on wheat in the Pacific North- 
west and that A. E. Sutton, head of 
the North Pacific Grain Growers Co- 
operative Assn; be so advised. 

If this maneuver had succeeded, 
it was hoped to impress the Pacific 
Northwest cooperatives that the 
large Northwest co-op- was leading 
the way at national policy levels. 


The Northwest co-op plot back- 
fired, however, when independent and 
affiliated country line elevators of 
the proprietary trade revolted and 
subsequently officials of the grain 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture wired instructions to 
field offices to the effect that its 
wheat movement proceed in custom- 
ary channels, with no favoritism to 
the co-op terminals. (See The North- 
western Miller, May 17, page 12.) 

In the Pacific Northwest, however, 
the proposal is far from dead, it is 
learned in responsible quarters. At 
present, wheat obtained under loan 
defaults is still moving in its regu- 
lar channels, with CCC shipping in- 
structions being given equitably to 
all terminal operators, but if the 
co-op proposal is accepted by the 
grain branch in the Pacific North- 
west, it is pointed out that the uni- 
form grain storage agreements be- 








RECEIVE AWARDS—Harry A. Bullis (left), chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., and Prof. Neil H. Borden (center), Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, last week were honored at a 
meeting of the American Marketing Assn. May 18 in Philadelphia. Both 
were recipients of the fifth annual Parlin Memorial Award. With them 
is William C. Gordon, Jr., the Curtis Publishing Co., president of the 
Philadelphia chapter of the association. (See story elsewhere on this page.) 


tween the private trade terminal op- 
erators and the CCC would, in effect, 
be nullified, and the North Pacific 
Grain Growers Cooperative Assn. 
would be able to bargain with the 
private trade for the use of terminal 
facilities. 

In addition, it would appear that 
the NPGGC would be assured of 
blending and mixing profits on grain 
receipts, although in all other areas 
the CCC has ruled that the terminal 
must deliver wheat of the grade and 
quality indicated at the time of on 
track inspections upon arrival. 

The North Pacific Grain Growers 
Cooperative in the past has not 
handled more than 15% of the wheat 
held in the autonomous cooperatives 
locals in the country behind it. Pri- 
vate terminal elevator operators 
have been competitive bidders to the 
local cooperatives against the parent 
terminal cooperative. In this way the 
autonomous cooperatives have had 
the advantage of competitive bidding 
and the private trade has not entered 
competitively at the country storage 
level. 

This plan, it is asserted, is being 
sold to the Pacific cooperatives on 
the basis that all of the wheat should 
move exclusively through cooperative 
facilities, assuring them of virtually 
all of the handling profits. Were the 
parent cocperative capable of han- 
dling the total movement that would 
be another matter, but sources fa: 
miliar with the west coast situation 
say that the North Pacific Grain 
Growers have no export terminal 
facilities of their own. Under these 
circumstances it will be necessary 
for-them to contract with the pri- 
vate. termifial owners to handle the 
heavy export movement which is ex- 
pected. 

If national headquarters of the 
CCC gives its approval to the exclu- 
sive handling of its wheat now held 
by local cooperatives in back of the 
Pacific Coast port terminals, that act 
would virtually cut off private trade 
participation in grain export opera- 
tions and leave the cooperative wheat 
farmer at the mercy of the terminal 
monopoly. That the decision on this 


matter is being delayed indicates sub- | 


stantial opposition in high places and 
probable local cooperative resent- 
ment. 
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ABA Backs Study 
of Chemicals 
Used in Foods 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Bakers Assn. has voiced its ap- 
proval of a proposed congressional 
investigation of the use of new chem- 
icals in foods. This stand was taken 
in a letter from Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
ABA chairman, to Rep. Frank B. 
Keefe (R., Wis.), who recently asked 
Congress to launch such an investi- 
gation. 

The proposed ihvestigation would 
study the use of chemicals in foods, 
fertilizers, insecticides and _pesti- 
cides, with particular emphasis on 
their toxicity to humans. 

Text of the Zinsmaster letter to 
Rep. Keefe follows: 

“T have read with instant approval, 
in your statement of May 9 in the 
Congress, of your effort to require 
that new chemicals be proven harm- 
less before use in food processing 
is permitted. 

“As chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., may I tell you that I 
agree 100% with this laudable objec- 
tive. The desirability of legislation 
to meet this problem is strikingly 
pointed up at the bread standards 
hearing now being held by the Fed- 
eral Security Administration. There 
we see two titans of industries, the 
chemical and shortening manufactur- 
.ers, in a momentous struggle over 
approval for the use of their respec- 
tive ingredients in bakery products. 

“With respect to the inclusion of 
chemicals which act as emulsifying 
agents, we have made our position 
absolutely clear, both at the begin- 
ning of this hearing in the statement 
of G. R. Williams, chairman of our 
bread standards advisory committee, 
and later in the course of the hear- 
ing through a statement by Arthur 
Vos, Jr., president of the ABA. 

“The baking industry desires al- 


- ways to be alert to scientific progress, 


and points with pride to the achieve- 
ment of supplying the American pub- 
lic with enriched bread—one of the 
greatest civilian victories of the war 
and- adopted by our government for 
all of its armed forces. 

“In view of recent publicity, it 
seems advisable to amplify and re- 
inforce our former statements that 
the baking industry at no time will 
approve for use in its products any 
ingredient unless it is completely 
harmless to the consuming public. 
Because of the vital part which bread 
has earned in our daily lives, we are 
even more interested than the con- 
sumer who must rely on our integ- 
rity that the ingredients used in 
making bread are good, pure and 
wholesome. 

“I think the statement of the pre- 
siding officer at the hearing sum- 
marizes very aptly the position of 
the baking industry when he stated: 
‘I have no doubt that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of bakers throughout 
the country, large and small, consid- 
er the consumer interest to be of 
prime importance. I feel sure that 
it is the purpose of these bakers to 
give the consumer clean and whole- 
some products and that none of them 
would use any ingredient which they 
knew to be harmful or deleterious to 
health.’ 

“May we assure you, Congressman, 
of our great interest and approval 
of your effort, and that our objec- 
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tives in protecting the consuming 
public are identical.” 

In asking for the investigation, 
Rep. Keefe included in his charge 
that chemical synthetics had been 
used in bakery products, candy, pea- 
nut butter and salad dressings. He 
alleged that the “use of these syn- 
thetic products had diminished the 
use of milk, eggs and animal shorten- 
ings in food products.” 

¥ ¥ 
Bill Introduced 

WASHINGTON — Rep. Frank B. 
Keefe (R., Wis.) has introduced a 
bill, H.R. 4572, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which would amend the 


Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act to give the law subpoena 
power compelling the attendance of 
witnesses and requiring the produc- 
tion of books, papers or other docu- 
ments relevant to an inquiry. The 
bill was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
-——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NEW BINS ADDED 
HALSTEAD, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Cooperative Grain & Mer- 
cantile Co. here is adding two new 
wheat storage bins, of cement stave 
construction. The capacity of the 
company will be boosted by 22,000 
bu. Auger conveyors will connect the 
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bins and the elevator, Lynn Schulze, 
manager, said. The project will be 
finished in late April. 


—-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AOM DIST. 9 CONVENTION 
SCHEDULED FOR OCT. 6-8 


SEATTLE—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, will hold its 
annual fall convention Oct. 6-8 at the 
Davenport Hotel in Spokane. Clement 
E. Miller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
chairman of the district organization, 
said that committees have been ap- 
pointed to arrange for the annual 
meeting. : 





baking 


@ While baking to meet today’s consumer 
preference, you know that the customers you 
please today are your market for tomorrow. It’s 
a buyer’s market, with a critical search for best 
baking values. And so you put into every loaf, 
and évery other item from your ovens, the best 
of quality and skill, the full measure of satisfy- 


ing goodness that will sell these consumers 


over and over. 


Commander-Larabee ‘Bakers Flours’, 
by their dependable uniformity and excellent 
bakability, are helping you to win—and hold— 
this consumer good-will each day. 

There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE 


Flour’ milled by “the men who know”, to 


meet your every baking need. 


© Cooperating with the Millers National Long 
Range Advertising Program to promote greater 
consumer interest and increased sales of enriched 
bread and other baked products. 






:) Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 

\ COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 


today for the.....-. 


Buyer's Market | 


@®eeeeseeevseoendeoeceoeedee @eeeeeoeee#e?es 
nds ists ates 


‘Bakers 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Return of the 
grain export business to private 
trade at a not too distant future. 
date may be assured, Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
indicated to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations. Subcommittee last week 
when he advocated the adoption of 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

Under the guidance of the com- 
mittee chairman, Sen. Elbert Thom- 
as (D., Utah), the agriculture boss 
denied that the international wheat 
pact might lead to nation-to-nation 
trading or that it would insure a 
continuation of the grain export mo- 
nopoly by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. As the hearings opened Mr. 
Brannan declared unequivocally that 
export shipments under the wheat 
agreement “can be, and we expect 
they will be, handled by private 
trade.” 

He went on to say that he intend- 
ed that every encouragement should 
be given’ to’ see that the wheat ex- 
ports under the. wheat pact are han- 
died through private trade channels. 

The secretary’s testimony became 
muddled during the questioning by 
the committee chairman at one point 
when he stated that when the price 
of wheat under the provisions of the 
pact was below that of the domestic 
price support level it would be im- 
possible for the private trade to par- 
ticipate in the business. After the 
hearings responsible Production and 
Marketing Administration grain 
branch officials at operating levels 
stated that this remark of the secre- 
tary was in error and that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture planned 
to submit to the Senate early next 
week a procedural plan under which 
the government will announce its 
subsidy for a stated period on wheat 
and flour so that private trade ex- 
porters may openly bid for business. 


’ * Makes Prediction 


The secretary of agriculture in his 
appearance before the Senate com- 
mittee predicted that the adoption of 
the wheat pact would lead to a halt 
in the expansion of bilateral wheat 
trade agreements wherein other ex- 
porters sewed up importing nations 
to fixed contract obligations. He as- 
serted that the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract probably would have to be 
modified after its expiration to bring 
it into line with the principles of 
the proposed international agreement. 
Although the secretary’s testimony 
* gave every sign of an appeal for 
support from the private grain trade 
of the agreement, it was disconcert- 
ing to observers to note that he 
stated to the committee chairman 
that when wheat was selling at a 
pact price level below the price sup- 
t level of the U.S. government 
that it would be impossible for the 
private trade to participate in the 
export activity. 
Responsible PMA grain branch of- 
‘ ficials declared that when they sub- 
mit their plans on subsidy announce- 
ments this error will be corrected. 
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BRANNAN INDICATES RETURN 
TO PRIVATE EXPORT TRADE 


Makes Statement in Testimony Before Senate Committee 
Holding Hearings on World Wheat Pact; Notes 
Changes in Agreement 


The usually persuasive agriculture 
boss lacked some of his charm when 
he entered the wheat agreement bat- 
tle. He sparked at one point after a 
question from the committee chair- 
man when he replied that the agree- 
ment, if approved, would not lead 
to state monopoly of the export busi- 
ness but that “it would provide a 
canopy under which the private trade 
can operate most of the time.” 

It was at this point that he stat- 
ed that when the pact price levels 
were below those of the domestic 
price support level it would be 
impossible for private trade to han- 
dle the export business. 


Incongruity Spotted 

Mr. Brannan told Chairman Thom- 
as that the wheat agreement did not 
contemplate any monopolistic or na- 
tion-to-nation trading operation, al- 
though in his prepared statement he 
made the rather incongruous com- 
ment that follows: 

“Many government wheat trading 
monopolies are now part of the com- 
mon language of the wheat trade— 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, the Argentine 
wheat monopoly and the grain mo- 
nopoly of the Soviet Union. The U.S. 
is the only exception among the im- 
portant wheat exporters.” 

Such a remark is bound to bring 


belly laughs from the export trade 
which was denied access to its own 
business under Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration financing last 
December when Mr. Brannan over- 
ruled the ECA decision to turn back 
the export business to private trade 
channels as required by law. 

It must be inferred on the later 
statements of USDA grain branch 
officials that the attitude of the de- 
partment is to give the business back 
to private industry as quickly as it 
can be accomplished. Backing this 
conception of the attitude of the 
government is one of the most reli- 
able observers of government activ- 
ity. This person said this week that 
he felt confident that within a short 
time a reasonable appeal to the sec- 
retary for the return of the export 
business would bring consent 
promptly. 

In his statement to the committee 
the secretary said that the govern- 
ment had attempted to correct some 
of the defects of the last agreement 
which had been charged by industry 
opponents. In respect to flour ex- 
ports he said that the international 
wheat council was instructed to de- 
termine that flour was not excluded 
from the considerations of quotas 
and that the inclusion of flour no 
longer would be the object of con- 
troversy when the buyer and the 
seller agreed on price. 


In regard to license controls to 
implement the agreement the secre- 
tary admitted that the administra- 
tion would ask for export control 
and licensing authority running for 
the four-year term of the pact. He 
denied that the licensing of exports 
would be used as a punitive instru- 
ment, but he admitted that in years 
of short supply the export license 
authority might be used to halt sales 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 











High Low Close Close 
May 13, May 20, 
—— 1948-49 —— 1949 1949 
BE: TR ES 5 5 oe 08 oo hao hans COSee bb HSE s OES KS % 25% 28 28 
FT PPO FS VEIT Tre rt eee 42% 25% 3056 29% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 pid. Poy ye er ey ere 98 73 82% 82 
BE SII whe 6 6 6 bho ct wks ee eeec cds bbe webbots 43 33% 4256 42 
American Cyamamid, Pid. ..... 2.1.6.6 6 ccc ccc eens 107% 94% eee 104% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..........66.6 cee eee eues 34% 24 30% 
EES th 6:5 Ay a bb oo 4 whoo 00 6c ceh b 44 O00 OE Pees Heme oboe 37% 41% 41% 
Burry Biscuit Corp ......... bok e anid A EF SERRE re 1% 2% 2% 
Comtimemtal Bakcimg Co... 2... csc cece ce ccsevace 10% 13% 144% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 34% 91 91 
Corn Products Refining Co. ........ 56% 644% 63 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pid. . 164%q 175 116% 
Dt PE Sesh bi we dsccdnctocccdcceseccessteccesas 32% 46 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 90 107 104 
Se eG od can't Soh 6ctcsteccecbes eedbetecat 8% 1 104% 
General Foods Corp .............. 34 43 43% 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. ... 99% 87% 97 
General Mills, Inc, ...... 2... 62.4.5. 53 40% ber 41% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pid. ... 1... ccc cece eens 128% 1185 Sas 
we ES Sr ere eer ee 120 91 109 110 
Morn & Hardart Corp. of New Work ............... 35% 30% 4 31 
Horn & Hardart — of New York, $5 Pfd. ......... 109% 106% case 1 
PE AMS 0 bub 0 6 tas hele 8s oe REE 05s bes Waee ys cece 30 27 29% 29% 
WEE MNRROE GOES” ak face oss ohne eck Soe ciee a chee Sy 26% 34q 3456 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 162% 173% 174 
PED bbe CU UU We we cob ROE oe 6c re ORT ae baye ye 125% sees 13 
Pitlebary BEMIS, EMG. nos ies eesccees 26% eee 27% 
io et Tere Tre reer 57% 64% 65 
I, RT ME, 5. Wack cba wie be ccwetanbbbenebe mee 28% 
BR, ey IO oes ad 0 be vine paces toe vdee enteens q 1% q 
Se is BI nk ciara ve pinees voce nee scents 17% 18% 18% 
EL SEE: SW Wikia doc Uekecudseececve sob 321%q 40% 40 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ........ 6.6666. e eens 34% 42% 42 
United Biscuit of America ................. 19 22% 22' 
eee Ge ED ov a's cc k'd at ac bia pe ebcdveteeeceuwe 418% 32% 36% 
Se ES Salsa Cad dwn cde bos bd e's Conde peewee 11 x Bg is 4 
SE TU os on Lcd a Kih an poraviavbaRaeoee 16% 10% oe 13% 
Ward Baking Oa., GSO BO ok. bcc cccescccccccias 101 83% 91% 92 
Asked 
?Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............. 4% 16 
Safety Car gy a Lighting Co., Inc. .... 14 1 
POtmmnNe MEME OO. occ ces cdetasecsccccces 4% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded May. 20: 


Bid Asked 
Cream of Wheat .............. 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd ... 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 10 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 158 «6161 
General Mills, Inc., 3% % Pfd. 10k =«6104 
Great A.&P. Tea Co. $5 Pfd. .. 137 138 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. “A”. . 
Merck Co., $3.50 Pid. 
Pn We 5. tenkiaSeheote shane < 10 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 103 


ee eee eeee 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary ‘Winthrep-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago steck market. 
A EE NR RRR mr FS ORS TORE A ERE TSS REE AEM: PORR RE ATCT 
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Fred V. Robinson 


JOINS BLUE BIRD—Louis D. Pre 
onas, president of the Blue Bird Bak- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio, has announced 
that Fred V. Robinson has been elect-. 
ed vice president of the company and 
is in charge of sales for all plants. 
Blue Bird operates wholesale pice 
bakeries in Dayton, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and Indianapolis, 
with a total of about 127 routes. It 
also owns and operates two orchards, 
a fruit processing plant and a flour 
mill. Mr. Robinson has served as 
director of the management advisory 
service of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago. Prior to the Long company 
connection he was assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales of 
the Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 





of wheat or flour to nations which 
were not signatories to the pact. 

Following the secretary of agri- 
culture was Willard Thorp, assistant 
secretary of state, who declared that 
the adoption of the agreement would 
bring U.S. trade policy in line with 
our foreign policy. However, he made 
the following statement which, read 
by itself, may convey peculiar sen- 
sations to the farm producers of 
wheat who are said to be the bene- 
ficiaries of the agreement: “Our 
problem is to make a price judgment 
for our farmers” in setting maximum 
and minimum prices under the agree- 
ment. 

Sen. Thomas translated the state 
department official’s testimony in this 
instance as favoring a sound long 
range investment policy as compared 
with the uncertainty of short term 
speculative swings. 

Evidently sensing the import of 
his testimony, Mr. Thorp later said 
that he did not believe in too rigid 
economic controls and that some 
range of speculative price activity 
was necessary. Yet his statement 
stands as well as those of. Secretary 
Brannan, and it is up to the individ- 
ual to decide which way the govern- 
ment may go under an agreement 
which gives it complete freedom 
of action no matter what the price 
levels happen -to be. 

Neither the milling industry nor 
the grain trade is expected to make 
a formal appearance before the sub- 
committee, the general opinion be- 
ing that thé pact will be ratified. 
Industry’ representatives registered 
opposition to the 1948 agreement 
when hearings were held on that 
proposal. The 1948 pact was shelved 
by a Senate committee and, 

US. ratification, did not go into ef- 
fect. 
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Grain Elevator Superintendents 


Elect C. J. Winters President 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles J. Win- 
ters, Public Grain Elevator, New Or- 
leans, was elected president of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents at the organization’s 20th 
anniversary convention May 11-14 at 
the Nicollet Hotel. Mr. Winters, who 
succeeds Clifford A. MacIver, Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
served as first vice president during 
the past year. 

Ward E. Stanley, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was elevated 
from second vice president to first 
vice president, and the new second 
vice president is M. M. Darling of 
the Glidden Co., Indianapolis. Dean 
M, Clark, Grain, Chicago, continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Three new directors were named 
for three-year terms: Peyton A. Kier, 
National Biscuit Co.,; Toledo; Philip 
S. Hackney, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Wichita, and C. H. Halsted, General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo. 

In a resolution the superintendents 
recommended to the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn. “that 
a competent, qualified man having an 
outstanding record in terminal ele- 
vator operations be engaged by them 
to conduct research and experimenta- 
tion to expedite development of a car 
unloading device adaptable to the 
widest application.” 

The resolution noted that there 
have been no substantial improve- 
ments in car unloading equipment 
in the past 50 years, and although 
several ideas have been advanced 
none have proved generally adaptable. 
Car dumpers, a relatively recent de- 
velopment, are not considered a solu- 
tion to the problem, association of- 
ficials explained, pointing out what 
they seek is a device that has uni- 
versal application. 


Asks Limit on Controls 


Robert C. Woodworth, assistant to 
the president, Cargill, Inc., spoke out 
for limiting the restrictions on free 
enterprise imposed by government in 
recent years. Noting that the princi- 
ple of government help now appears 
to. be a permanent part of public 
policy, the speaker suggested that 
the only course now open: is to at- 
tempt to hold it within reasonable 
limits. 

“Millions of our citizens believe 
modern gevernment should assume 
all social responsibilities. Most of 
them are desirous of preserving in- 
dividual liberty at the same time,” 
he declared. “Let us keep America 


“the land of the free.” 


Mr. Woodworth noted that govern- 
ment controls are drawing more 
tightly around the freedom of the 
individual. “If we let the government 
step in to regiment our economic 
life, the result is not to stir men 
to initiative but to hobble their ac- 
tivities and imagination,” he said. 

“It was the realization that when 
a man created something he could 
hold it for his own that made Amer- 
ica what is. America was built by 
men who neither received nor asked 
for subsidies to cover losses, nor 
were their profits drained away by 
taxes.” 

Mr. Woodworth, listed these as the 
foundations of the American system 
of free enterprise: sanctity of con- 
tract; free choice of where to live, to 
work to sell and to spend; compe- 
tition. 

Nearly half of all Americans, the 
speaker continued, have grown up 








during the depression or war and its 
dislocations. What they know about 
the free enterprise system is large- 
ly hearsay. Few have seen the system 
at work, and it is not surprising they 
are confused by those who, under the 
guise of more democracy, are trying 
to lead the nation to a controlled 
and regimented society. 

“History shows that civilization 
has always advanced when individual 
rights were fostered and encouraged 
and that it declined when they were 
curtailed,” he declared. 


Urges Individual Thinking 

A plea for individual initiative and 
good citizenship was voiced by Brad- 
shaw Mintener, vice president and 
general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Mintener attacked the no- 
tion that action and thinking of one 
individual is of little consequence. 
Every individual is important, he 
said, and it is the obligation of each 
to study public affairs and exert his 
influence to build a better commu- 
nity. 

Individual wills and actions added 
together make public opinion and 
form majorities, he said. 

“The Story of the Grain Mar- 
ket,” was presented for the elevator 
superintendents by Mrs. Eunice Dus- 
tin of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Association members discussed a 
wide range of subjects in a series 
of panel and round table discussions. 
The first symposium covered paper 
grain doors, with Robert R. Bredt, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, as 
moderator. Oscar W. Olsen, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Duluth, was moderator 
for the session on car unloading. 

Round table discussions were con- 
ducted on the following subjects: 
corn and drying, barley and malting, 
power and transmission, wheat and 
rye, feed and cereal, elevating and 
conveying, repairs and maintenance, 
soybeans and flax, and personnel re- 
lations. 

An accident and injury prevention 
session was led off by P. L. Bach- 
man, safety director for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. His subject 
was “Our Investment in Safety Is 
Worth the Cost.” Other speakers at 
the session were Oscar W. Olsen, 
Clarence W. Turning and Robert L. 
Ranney, Ralston-Purina Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

As several of the round table dis- 
cussions were conducted simultan- 
eously, all were summarized for the 
entire membership at a gathering 
the final day of the convention. The 
annual banquet, entertainment and 
dancing closed the program that 
evening. 


-———BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 
PLANS GRAIN SCHOOL 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Renewing a 
previous service, the Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. will 
sponsor a grain grading school, in 
co-operation with the Pennsylvania 
State College Extension Service and 
the Federal Extension Service, at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, June 
3. Among the speakers appearing on 
the program will be W. K. Harlach- 
er,. Highspire, Pa., president of 
the Pennsylvania association; John 
Frazier, chief inspector, Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange; W. B. Combs, 
marketing specialist, Federal Exten- 
sion Service. 
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IN TRANSIT 





IN STORAGE 





Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top- 
grade materials—burlap made of finest Indian jute 
and cotton from Woods, own mills. They are closely 
woven to reduce sifting, and specially sewn so that 
they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, 
design and construction. 

Ask your local Woods representative to recommend 


the correct size and weight of bag to hold your 
products safely . . . economically. 


Call or write 





woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT © TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG © CALGARY 


Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 



















































YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“THERE IS NO 
Ss SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 
















Price us. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA MINNESOTA 
a 34 he 


HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE 








FLOURS 
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Cookie Package 
Makes Lunch Bag 


An intensive promotion campaign 
has been initiated by Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., to in- 
troduce its new “Oatmeal Cookie,” 
which is now being market-tested 
in Massachusetts, central New York 
and southern New Jersey. 

There are 12 large cookies in each 
bag, which is made of white glassine 
wax paper, attractively printed in 
red and black. Arnold’s little baker- 
man “Bob” appears in kilts on the 
package, and the whole motif is 
Scotch. 


A unique feature of the package 


is that, when empty, it may be used 
over and over again as a lunch con- 
tainer for school children, a fruit 
carrier on picnics, etc. 

The advertising and promotion 
campaign features newspaper ads and 
radio commercials. Full distribution 
of the oatmeal cookies in the 14 
states where Arnold products are sold 
has been effected. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., May 12, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 











Port Arthur .. 14,624 1,990 2,436 3,900 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 12,302 ss 229 134 
Churchill ....... 100 ‘ e< e0 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

Vatore .....66. 86 b% 18 673 

| EN 27,112 1,990 2,683 4,707 

Year ago ..... 16,210 578 3,191 7,368 


Receipts during week ending May 12: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,587 210 1,618 1,177 
Pacific seaboard. 2,310 fo 28 2 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

oo eae 19 4 7 7 

eS ee 4,916 214 1,652 1,185 


Shipments during week ending May 12: 
Ft. Wm, Pt. Ar.— 


Lake 5,237 408 855 786 





ee OR rer 290 5 459 183 
Milled or 
processed ... 2 oe 48 42 

Pacific seaboard— 

oS) eee 1,825 ~~ 

| TTT 24 84 3 
Other terminals* 14 4 11 82 

eer 7,390 416 1,457 1,097 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to May 12, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..139,339 13,343 45,490 39,661 
- 1,763 


Pacific seaboard. 62,563 ‘ 359 
Churchill ....... 4,468 = ée ie 
Other terminals* 630 5 586 1,989 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to May 12, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..131,384 12,162 47,598 40 158 
9 


Pacific seaboard. 41,761 597 358 
Churchill ....... 5,134 ba 1 “A 
Other terminals* 661 7 652 1,680 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 
on May 14: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore 3,286 400 24 664 324 
Boston 1,106 120 - oe i 
Buffalo 1,072 2,353 490 30 27 
Afloat 75 64 79 ee ks 
Chicago 1,234 2,178 704 1,695 243 
Duluth 9,570 466 158 411 829 
Ft. Worth 3,695 89 132 4 25 
Galveston 1,785 186 ee 7 
Hutchinson 9,020 se os 11 6 
Indianapolis 441 1,037 104 43 ox 
Kans. City 23,652 774 22 97 64 
Milwaukee 67 4 9 : 1,741 
Minneapolis 2,887 167 418 398 2,937 
New Orleans 450 560 25 ee ¥ 
New York 313 59 87 q 
Omaha 12,187 1,409 41 26 42 
Peoria 283 37 ee oe ” 
Phil’delphia 2,147 953 os 22 63 
Sioux City 985 334 66 2 58 
St. Joseph 3,427 521 215 6 12 
St. Louis 2,325 440 76 15 41 
Wichita 5,711 e" ék aN és 
On Lakes 487 
Total 86,205 12,141 2,650 3,423 6,412 
Total 
yr.ago 40,396 4,960 1,114 910 7,391 
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7 STAVES INTERLOCK 
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COWCRE TE 
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Each Super-Concrete Stave in « 

Neff & Fry Silo interlocks with six con 
tiguous ones. The edges are grooved and 
beaded. The joints are so secure that grout- 
ing is not necessary, although a mastic fill 
er is used when damp-proofing is specified. 

Due to the diagonal joints, reinforcing rod: 
impinge upon both ends of all staves. As many 
additional rods are drawn around the bodies of 
the staves as needed to resist lateral pressure. 

This patented design miakes the N & F Silo a 
structure of distinctive strength and solidity. The 
corrosion-resistant materials assure long life with 
virtually no maintenance cost. 

It will pay you to get complete information. 
Write, wire, or phone. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO., Camden, Ohio 





FOR ALL 
SORTS OF 
FLOWABLE 

BULK 
MATERIALS 


FRY STORAGE 


BINS 





CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 

















Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL GRAIN 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


Wet 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-Hetre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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IMi® POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









’ io 
We have always milled POLAR 
BEAR flour on the principle of giv- 
CK ing our customers the finest in bak- 


ing quality, regardless 
of any other considera- 
tion. That is why we 
have the confidence and 
faith of so many lead- 
ing bakers. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








A cmME~Ewans Company 












INDIANAPOLIS, IND. R onINS ON 
Over a Century of Milling Progress MILLING COMPANY 
i tikes SALINA, KANSAS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


- | Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








; 
| Cable Address ALL 
Montreal USED 
. Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
a Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WHITE FLOUR SHIPMENTS UP 
35% OVER 1939 CENSUS FIGURES 


Census of Manufactures in the Flour and Meal Industry 
Shows 254.3 Million Sacks Shipped in 1947— 
Value Up 287% 


WASHINGTON—Flour millers in- 
cluded in the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures shipped 254.3 million sacks 
of plain white wheat flour; valued at 
$1,501 million, according to prelim- 
inary figures for 1947 released May 
19 by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. This rep- 
resents an increase of 35% in quan- 
tity and 287% in value over the 187.9 
million sacks of plain white wheat 
flour valued at $388 million produced 
for sale in 1939. 

Shipments of mixed flour made in 
flour mills increased from 19.4 mil- 
lion sacks, valued at $48 million to 
40.1 million sacks, valued at $274 


million; an increase of 107% in quan- 
tity and 471% in value. 

The bureau’s preliminary figures 
indicate that total 1947 mill produc- 
tion of wheat flour; including white, 
whole wheat, semolina, farina and 
other types of plain flour, and all 
mixed flours, was 311.5 million sacks, 
as compared with 207.3 million sacks 
of white, whole wheat, semolina and 
all mixed flour in 1939. 

Total value of the industry’s pro- 
duction is reported to be valued at 
$2,511 million during 1947. This is 
an increase of 286% over the $650 
million value of products reported in 
1939, when the last census was taken. 


TABLE 1—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE FLOUR AND MEAL INDUSTRY, 
U.S. TOTALS—1947 AND 1939 


Item— 
Number of establishments 
All employees— 

Number (average for the year) 
Salaries and wages (total) 
Production and related workers— 
Number (average for the year) 
Man-hours (total) 
Wages (total) 
Value added by. manufacture* 


Cost of materials, fuel, electric:ty and contract work...... 


Value of shipmentst 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment . 


n.a.—Not available. 


(Money figures and man-hours in millions) 
1947 


1939 

CE ona paper ie Soy 1,243 2,143 
a63 4c awa Paes 39,458 35,978 
vn 0 Vihia ae eed $118.9 $49.4 
Kad Oka oleae 30,722 24,771 
a es Oe 74.4 n.a. 
ee $85.7 $28.4 
ite da diet Kaien at $410 $144 
$2,101 $506 

eww saeeaees $2,511 $650 
Ee te $27.8 $6.9 


*For 1947, value of shipments less cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract work. 
For 1939, value of production less cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract work. 


tValue of production for 1939. 


Prepared by Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Foods Section. 


TABLE 2—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE FLOUR AND MEAL INDUSTRY, 
BY STATES 1947 (Money figures in millions) 


All employees 


Production and 











3 related workers a Oa Y 

& be be S Est 

a = 3} or ao 
« & ba 2 “ oy ane 3 
os 2c i a se See I 
bo ba @ anda geet in 32 £e°e ee 
Region and state o= oo oe= oF oO as 6 “EEE E 
24 2g> a”".s 2a, os oe CoOnk on 
ES be sto Bee we 0B Og ass 3s 
BS SSC gSS BSS CSS COE OB EGE a4 
Z Z~* Q Zz Ss > o >” 
Northeast oveee 152 3,373 $11.0 2,731 $8.3 $52 $241 $293 
New York ....... 40 2,577 8.9 2,067 6.8 47 211 258 
East North Central 222 6,681 20.1 5,130 14.1 60 304 364 
Illinois .......... 47 2,849 8.8 2,229 6.4 34 138 172 
West North Central 236 13,667 43.0 10,844 31.7 157 877 1,034 
Minnesota ....... 53 3,696 12.5 3,010 9.5 40 271 311 
Missouri ......... 53 3,416 9.9 2,750 7.9 36 186 222 
Nebraska ........ 30 1,257 4.0 843 2.2 13 61 74 
Kansas .......... 69 4,335 13.8 3,475 9.9 56 302 358 
South Atlantic .... 273 2,869 6.1 2,299 4.1 18 83 101 
East South Central. 165 2,442 5.4 2,004 4.1 18 81 100 
Tennessee ..,.... 69 1,213 2.7 1,001 2.0 9 43 52 
West South Central 75 4,970 14.7 3,666 9.7 50 246 296 
ol eee 37 3,033 9.1 2,194 5.8 30 154 184 
Mountain .......... 73 2,109 6.6 1,554 4.8 18 100 118 
Pacific ........05+5 47 3,357 12.0 2,494 8.9 36 169 205 
Washington ..... 17 1,575 5.9 1,150 4.3 16 85 101 
Urs’ total ...... 1,243 39,458 $118.9 30,722 $85.7 $410 $2,101 $2,511 


Note—Unlisted states included in regional 


Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota; South At- 


Michigan, Wisconsin; West North Central: 


totals—Northeast: New Hampshire, Vermont, 
East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, 


lantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; 


West South Central: 


East South Central: 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma; 


Kentucky, 
Mountain: 


Alabama, 
Montana, 


Mississippi; 
Idaho, Utah, 


Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona; Pacific: Oregon, California. 


TABLE 3—FLOUR AND MEAL—QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS, 
1947 AND 1939* (All figures in millions) 


Product and unit of measure 
Wheat flour, plain, total, cwt. 
White, cwt. 
Whole wheat, cwt. 
Semolina, cwt. 
* Other, including farina, cwt. 
Mixed flour, made in flour mills, cwt. 
Plain blended, cwt. re 
PROGMDAESE,: CWE. cc ccc eicarvewceves 
Self-rising, cwt. crseet danas 
Other mixes (pancake, etc.), cwt. .... 
Mixed flour, not made in flour millst, 
en) WO, “OW acicbnse cue nsee on 
Phosphated, cwt 
Self-rising, cwt. 
Other mixes, cwt. 
Wheat bran, shorts and middlings, ton ... 
Corn meal, total, cwt. 
Whole, cwt. 
Degermed, cwt. 
Other grain-mill products, total ......... 
MPO: BOG, OWE 6 cae ci wew ewe we mc kdsieies 
Corn grits and hominy, cwt. ........ 
Brewers’ grits and flakes, cwt. 


Miscellaneous productst pike 
Other milifeeds (oats, rye, corn), ton .. 
Grain-mill products, kind not specified .... 


n.a. Not available. 


1947 1939 
Shipments Production for sale 
quantity value +» quantity value 
271.4 $1,598 n. n.a. 
254.3 1,501 187.9 $388 
4.7 27 4.3 9 
9.2 51 6.7 13 
3.2 19 na. na, 
40.1 274 19.4 48 
1.9 11 0.38 2 
19.0 116 6.6 14 
13.0 84 10.6 25 
6.2 63 1.4 7 
7.3 92 6.4 28 
0.5 3 0.6 2 
0.7 5 0.6 2 
2.0 18 2.7 7 
4.1 66 2.5 17 
5.82 319 4.39 90 
11.8 66 14.1 23 
6.0 34 na. n.a. 
5.8 32 n.a. n.a. 
b> 131 és n.a. 
2.1 13 2.8 4 
4.8 25 2.3 4 
6.9 37 4.0 5 
na. 6 na 2 
0.81 50 n.a. n.a. 
ae 32 ‘ 4 


*Includes shipments (production for 1939) of plants classified in other industries. 
tIncludes production in cereal plants. 
tIincludes corn and buckwheat flour. 





Value added by manufacture in the 
industry in 1947 amounted to $410 
million, an increase of 185% over 
the $144 million value added in 1939. 
Value added by manufacture is cal- 
culated by subtracting cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, containers, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work from the value of the 
products. + ery 

Average employment in the indus- 
try amounted to 39,458 in 1947, com- 
pared with 35,978 in 1939. Salaries 
and wages paid to all employees in- 
creased 141%, from $49.4 million in 
1939 to $118.9 million in 1947. The 
industry’s expenditure for new plant 
and equipment during 1947 totaled 
$27.8 million as compared with $6.9 
million in 1939. 

Detailed figures in the preliminary 
report, which will be supplemented 
in a later census bureau publication, 
are reproduced herewith. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO GRAIN MEN PLAN 
CRUISE ON LAKE ERIE 


DEFIANCE, OHIO — The Ohio 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. is plan- 
ning a half-day cruise in Maumee 
Harbor and Lake Erie June 3 on the 
S.S. Wayne. ; 

The day’s program will include a 
grain gradingschool aboard the Wayne 
at 10 a.m. in the Toledo harbor and 
lunch in Toledo. The grain men will 
visit the Toledo Board of Trade and 
board the boat again for the cruise 
at 1:45 p.m. A short business session, 
buffet lunch and dancing are sched- 
uled during the cruise. 

Reservations are being taken by 
C. S. Latchaw, Defiance, secretary 
of the association. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEMONSTRATION KITCHEN 
OPENED BY CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Crown Mills, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., announced the 
opening of its new demonstration 
kitchen May 6 with a party for its 
friends in the trade. Crown Mills’ 
Celie Lee, who was hostess at the 
affair, expressed herself as very 
pleased with their new quarters. 
Approximately $10,000 was spent on 
decorations and equipment. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interim Wheat Loan 
of $1.93 Basis 
Farm Announced 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced an interim loan on wheat 
of $1.93 average farm price. It. will 
be $2.16 bu. at Kansas City, but it is 
said that this is about 3¢ bu. less 
than 90% of the April 15 parity, 
would figure and will allow for a 
possible reduction in parity between 
now and June. 

Officials indicated that the final 
loan rate will be not less than $2.19 
at Kansas City and could be a cent 
or two higher. Differentials between 
farm and terminals will be up slight- 
ly because of freight increases, but 
differentials between terminals prob- 
ably will not be changed materially. 

The interim rate applies only to 
wheat produced in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

The only interim terminal rates 
are $2.16 bu. at Kansas City and Los 
Angeles and $2.26 at Galveston. 
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April 1 Soybean 
Stocks 114 Million; 
Flax 29 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—About 114 million 
bushels of soybeans remained in all 
storage positions April 1, 1949, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. These April 1 stocks were 29% 
larger than a year earlier and the 
largest for the date since 1943. 

Included in these current stocks 
are 36.3 million bushels at processing 
plants, as enumerated by the Bureau 
of the Census, and commercial stocks 
of 7.2 million bushels at terminals, 
reported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. The Crop Re- 
porting Board estimated that 19.2 
million bushels were stored in inte- 
rior mills, elevators and warehouses 
and 51.6 million bushels remained on 
farms. These farm stocks are the 
largest April 1 stocks since 1943. 
Stocks at terminals are relatively 
small, but those in other off-farm 
positions are not far from the usual 
April 1 level. 

Disappearance of soybeans from 
the October 1, 1948 supply of 222.8 
million bushels is indicated at 108.4 
million bushels, largest for the pe- 
riod in the 7 years of record. During 
the 6-months period, since Oct. 1, 
over 96 million bushels were proc- 
essed for oil, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. In the same portion of 
the 1947-48 season, disappearance 
was 100.5 million bushels, of which 
processors used 87.7 million bushels. 
Allowing for about 15 million bush- 
els needed for planting of the 1949 
crop and additional quantities for 
feed, food and export, current sup- 
plies appear adequate to permit proc- 
essing to continue at the current ac- 
celerated rate until the 1949 crop 
becomes available. 


Flaxseed Stocks 


Flaxseed stocks of 29,038,000 bush- 
els were in all storage positions on 
April 1, 1949, compared with 18,588,- 
000 bushels a year earlier. As stocks 
on Jan, 1, 1949, were 39,254,000 bush- 
els, disappearance during the Janu- 
ary-March quarter is computed at 
10,216,000 bushels. In this period 
processors consumed 8,842,000 bush- 
els, according to reports to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Disappearance, 
from the supply of 59,750,000 bush- 
els on July 1, 1948, is computed at 
30,712,000 bushels, while in the July- 
March period processors have report- 
ed consumption of 29,148,000 bushels 
to the Bureau of the Census. 

Current stocks include 5,682,000 
bu. on farms as estimated by the 
Crop Reporting Board. Aside from 
2,292,000 bu. on Minnesota farms, 2,- 
085,000 in North Dakota and 1,012,- 
000 in South Dakota, farm stocks in 
other states total only 293,000 bu. 
In off-farm positions were 18,095,000 
bushels of commercial stocks at ter- 
minals, as reported by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
and 5,261,000 bu. at processing plants 
and interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses. Of the off-farm total, 
about 14% million bushels were in 
Minnesota, nearly 6 million bushels 
were in New York, with Wisconsin 
the only state exceeding a half mil- 
lion bushels. Flaxseed stocks esti- 
mates are prepared as a project un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHrIsTOPHER Harris, 7 reas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 








&b = 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 2 iitedsnsertbortag con 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Murvat Fire Prevention BUREAU 


. CHICAGO 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 













BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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THE OLD HOOK MILL — East 
Hampton, Long Island, which in 1948 
celebrated the three hundredth year 
of its founding, is proud of its tradi- 
tions, and particularly of its milling 
traditions. It has three old windmills, 
two village-owned, the other belong- 
ing to the Gardiner family of Gardi- 
ner’s Island. In fact, it claims this 
country’s record for windmills, and 
finds that no single village even in 
England, where a great many such 
mills still stand, has more than three. 

Corn meal grist, principally to 
please tourists, is turned out at one 
of the village-owned mill museums, 
the Hook Mill (shown on the cover of 
this week’s issue), which stands at 
the north end of the main street on 
what passes for a hill on flat eastern 
Long Island, an almost imperceptible 
rise of land. This was once an ex- 
posed situation; now tall trees and 
many houses keep off most of the 
wind that is needed to fill the mill’s 
sails, so grinding days are few. 

The other village-owned mill is 
known as the “Home, Sweet Home 
Mill,” because it stands on the 
grounds of an estate once owned by 
the grandfather of John Howard 
Payne, the song’s author. 


@ A handsome souvenir booklet wWrit- 
ten for the board of trustees of the 
village by Jeannette Edwards Rat- 
tray tells the story of East Hamp- 
ton’s mills. Town records have it that 
the first mill was powered by bul- 
locks. Joshua Garlick, who arrived on 
the scene in 1650 was the first miller. 
His wife, “Goody,” was involved in 
East Hampton’s only witchcraft case, 
but that is another story. 

Early , records mention several 
mills that appear to have been in 
operation in the latter half of the 
Seventeenth Century. When the Hook 
Mill began grinding in 1806 it was 
the third successive one to be oper- 
ated on its site, and others were in 
use near by. 

No one seems to know the date of 
the first Hook Mill. The second was 
built about 1740. Both that and the 
present one were owned by a syndi- 
cate of local residents, prominent 
among whom were members of the 
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Dominy family, whose holdings were 
consolidated in 1920 in the hands 
of Jeremiah M. Dominy of South 
Haven, L.I. In 1922 the Village of 
East Hampton purchased from Mr. 
Dominy the entire property. 

Hook Mill is named for the low 
tract of land that lies below the lit- 
tle hill on which it stands. The pres- 
ent structure is of oak and hickory 
felled on Gardiner’s Island. When the 
mill was reconditioned in 1939 it was 
given a new dress of cedar shingles 
and many of the worn cogs were re- 
placed with new ones made of maple. 
The author of the souvenir booklet 
hitherto mentioned makes this com- 
ment upon the “face lifting”: 

“The old mill is like a woman no 
longer young, yet possessing the airs 
and graces of a girl; it is very hard 
to guess her age at first glance. But 
upon going inside to climb the 
grooved, worn and creaky stairs, the 
years are very apparent. The wooden 
shafts and gears, last survivors of a 
hand-made age, seem incredibly old 
in this age of iron and steel.” 


& & & GOOD RESOLUTIONS— 
Seldom has a new crop approached 
to find the milling industry in a more 
rational frame of mind than it ap- 
parently is at present. Far too often 
the first appearance of new wheat on 
the market has been preceded by 
a period of nervous palpitation and 
followed by one of amazing disregard 
of the ordinary rules of common 
sense. This year it is still too early 
to say what may follow the actual 
arrival of the new wheat, but cer- 
tainly the preliminary palpitations 
have been conspicuously absent. 
& & & The milling industry has 
evidently made up its mind to begin 
the crop year rationally. It has de- 
cided not to undermine the entire 
year’s business by a few weeks of 
ridiculously low selling for delivery 
at any time up to the next harvest. 
The orgy of price cuts last summer 
provided an object lesson which 
seems to have been widely learned.— 
From The Northwestern Miller of 
June 4, 1924. 
eee 


The Romans made bread a politi- 
cal force. They ruled by it, con- 
quered the entire known world by 
it and then lost the world because 
of it. When returning soldiers were 
disbanded, it was the custom to give 
them land where they could raise 
wheat for themselves and for sale. 
But they had nothing but the land 
and their hands. The big landowners 
would buy up their land at sacrifice 





prices. The result was impoverish- 
ment and rebellion. Eventually the 
entire structure began to totter. The 
Emperor Tiberius Gracchus started 
agrarian reforms but they died with 
him in 150 B.C. when a rich man’s 
clique paid hired assassins to give 
him the early Italian version of the 
prohibition-era “ride.” 


Frederick B. Tolles, author of a 
book on the Philadelphia Quakers 
(“Meeting House and Counting 
House”), tells us that in the early 
colonial days Philadelphia had a 
Aourishing trade going out to Lis- 
bon, Portugal, and the “Wine 
Islands,” comprising profitable quan- 
tities of fish, pork, beef, four, grain 
and bread. Grain exports from Eng- 
land during the War of the Spanish 
Succession were prohibited, and this 
accounts for the grain movement in 
that direction from the American 
colonies and doubtless also for the 
somewhat out of line business that 
grew up then in the other commodi- 
ties mentioned, but it is a little diffi- 
cult to understand why bread is in 
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the list. Mr. Tolles does not ex- 
plain or describe it, but presumably 
is was some kind of hardtack. 
e®e ee 
LO, HERE IS BREAD 


The slender, silver feet of rain 

Dance minuets across the grain 

And leave upon it limpid pearls 

To shimmer when the South 
Wind curls 

Quick fingers lightly through the 
field 

As though to test the nearing 
yield. 

The sun comes out, as cloud- 
wings pass, 

And turn the wheat to molten 
brass 

That flows in waves from fence 
to fence 

Bespeaking labor’s recompense. 

Lo, here is bread, still blade and 
stalk, 

Where Cosmic Light and Beauty 
walk; 

Lo, here is bread, roots still in 
earth 

Where sustenance of man eam 
birth. 

Elma Roberts Wilson. 


















| Goo0 200-ACRE FARM - 


Pervcceeeccescoonattrieieee 


wheat 520 bu. 


Soybeans 326.5 « |Dairy cows 7.2 " 
Corn 2220 “|Milk 4,936.3 gal. 
| Oats 672 "iHens 152 . 


Buckwheat 125 “| Ducks 4.5 
[camranent Inspected & Approved | 





FOR SALE. 


1951 QUOTAS -~ 
Hogs sent t 





—From The Prairie Farmer 


The Shape of Things to Come? 
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MAN OF GREAT GOOD WILL 


EW men fill up the record of their lives with 

such friendliness, fairness, helpfulness and 
unfailing wise counsel as to deserve unanimous 
acclaim at the end of their days. Of Willis C. 
Helm, whose death is chronicled elsewhere in this 
issue, it is easy to say that he was such a man. 
We have had occasion very often through the 
long period of his association with the flour 


milling industry and with the members of. our’ 


publishing family to say something of this kind, 
and one such comment, made upon the occasion 
of his being named an honorary member of the 
Millers National Federation, can be repeated 
here with the greatest of propriety. We said: 

“On many occasions in the march of years we 
have observed that when millers or members of 
the grain trade have been in conference, either in 


small groups or in national gatherings such as. 


conventions of the Millers National Federation, 
and Mr. Willis C. Helm, usually by invitation, has 
risen to state his views on whatever might be the 
concern of the moment, the voices of controversy 
were stilled. More often than not he has pointed 
the way to accomplishing what was sought to be 
accomplished, not so much through compromise 
and accommodation of whatever might be the 
troublesome and disturbing issue, but by simple, 
straightforward and common sense exposition of 
what, in his judgment, was the right and fair 
thing to do. 


“We do not recall, nor do we believe any reader 
will recall, an occasion when Mr. Helm ever ex- 
pressed or gave his support to an essentially self- 
serving view of any question of concern to the 
whole milling industry. On the contrary, he 
would be likely to state what he believed to be 
the ‘spring wheat’ view or the ‘northwestern’ 
view and proceed from that exception to outline 
what, in his judgment, was the broad and fair 
view and the course that should for the general 
good be chosen. © 

“Furthermore, we believe that most millers 
will agree with us that no two men in the entire 
industry have stood more steadfastly by and done 
more in their own right and in the cause of their 
own company to maintain and protect sound 
policies in milling than have Mr. Helm and his 
brother, Harry S. Helm, with whom his name is 
so inseparably associated. Through these recent 
years when selling policies, prices and even the 
integrity of millers’ products have been so con- 
stantly assailed. by the forces of concentrated 
buying power, the company, headed by these two 
sound men, has resisted the destructive forces 
with all its might. We by no means imply that 
they have been alone in this, but they always 
have been in the forefront, taking their stand on 
the side of fairness in policies, methods, quoting 
and treatment of their competitors alike with 
their customers. 

“Admitting, as will numberless others, a certain 
bias because of long-time friendship, we believe 
we are no more than here expressing the opinion 
of the whole body of the country’s millers when 
we say that among all of them no two stand 
higher in the respect and affection of the entire 
industry than Harry and Willis Helm.” 

Speaking for the milling fraternity, Mr. Fred 
Borries as president of the federation compli- 
mented Willis Helm, on the occasion of his 70th 
birthday anniversary, in phrases proclaiming him 
“a fine miller, a fine gentleman, and one of the 
most helpful and faithful friends of the industry 
throughout a long and active association with its 
affairs.” 

Two years later, when the industry turned to 
Mr. Helm in his retirement as the man to lead 
it through the tempestuous times of war, Mr. 
Fred J. Lingham, chairman of the federation’s 
nominating committee, appropriately read, as in- 
dicating Mr. Helm’s qualification for the task, 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


a “Prayer for the Day” that was composed during 
the earlier world war by Sen. Elihu Root: 

“God knows, we need men now! We need men 
whose trust is not in words, in rhetoric, in fine 
phrases, or in noble expressions of sentiment, 
but men, genuine, sincere, devoted; men who 
do not so much talk about their love of country 
or their passions for liberty or humanity as men 
that do love their country and do love their liberty 
so much that they are willing to give liberty to 
others as well as claim it for themselves; men 
who think not merely of what they can get out 
of their country, but what they can give to their 
country; men who, upon the basis of plain, prac- 
tical and sensible hard work in the ordinary affairs 
of life, carry ever noble idealism and a sincere 
capacity for self devotion.” 

On the intimately personal side of his way of 
life the flavor of Mr. Helm’s fellowship is aptly 
characterized by the statement made of him by one 
of the innumerable friends who were beneficiaries 
of his generous thoughtfulness that he was “un- 
failing in his sympathetic attention to the trou- 
bles of others.” He was a man who, though he 
might walk with kings, to borrow the Kipling 
phrase, never lost the common touch. Many years 
after he had been called from the company’s 
mills in North Dakota to the larger field in 
Minneapolis, an associate reported of him that 
“every farmer who ever lived within a hundred 
miles of Valley City always looked him up when 
in Minneapolis and hailed him as a bosom friend.” 

Not the least of all the things that might be 
said in praise of Willis Helm is that he was a 
good golfer. The adjective used is not in reference 
to the cards filed with the starter, though those 
were good too. His golf was patterned upon the 
same brand of philosophy as that which ruled 
the rest of his life. It was consistent (he was on 
the links two days before his death), careful and 
always within the bounds of fairest and most 
amicable competition. Employing the terminolo- 
gies in a figurative sense to express their larger 
meaning, our friend played a good game from the 
first tee to the last green and has turned in a 
fine score. 

eee 


LET’S PUT UP OR SHUT UP 


S there any member of the flour, grain, feed 

and baking industries or of any other economic 
group worthy of being called an industry, who 
has not sighed or shouted for economy in gov- 
ernment? Probably no one aspect of modern 
American government has been more cursed than 
its extravagance, which appears as doubly ini- 
quitous when viewed alongside the accustomed 
inefficiency that does not grow less when there 
is too much money but multiplies with the amount 
of waste that is involved in government spending. 
Yet what do we do about it? 

There is before us at the moment a real and 
a rare opportunity to do something—perhaps the 
best chance we shall have in our generation. 
It is the opportunity. offered us in the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendation of sweeping 
changes in the executive branch of the federal 
government in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. The plan is embodied in bills pending 
in Congress which would empower the President 
to establish widespread changes by executive 
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order, subject only to congressional veto within 
60 days after issuance. Depending upon the extent 
to which the Hoover recommendations are made 
effective, it is estimated that the economies which 
may be brought about could run into billions of 
dollars annually. 

The mere statement of this fact is or ought 
to be tremendously exciting. It should be looked 
upon and acted upon as a matter of number one 
importance. But what excitement is there? How 
important is it as judged from the individual and 
collective attention of business and industry? 
It almost completely fails as even a casual topic 
of conversation. Those who venture to bore their 
friends by speaking of it do so, usually, with an 
air of doubt if not of complete pessimism, It seems 
to be taken for granted that the whole thing, or 
the major part of it, is doomed to failure. Public 
opinion, so far as it is articulate, is wholly in 
favor of the changes but is rendered futile by 
the fatalistic acceptance of defeat in advance. 
So far as the public will to put it over is con- 
cerned the plan is licked before it starts. 

The Millers ‘ National Federation recognizes 
the situation as it appears to leaders of the flour 
industry when it tells its members that “prob- 
ably the largest obstacle to the adoption of the 
Hoover plan is the tremendous amount of inertia 
which must be overcome in Congress arid in gov- 
ernment circles.” But unhappily the inertia does 
not begin and end in Congress. 

“It would be quite in order,” members of the 
federation are advised, “for millers and other 
taxpayers to acquaint their senators and repre- 
sentatives with their views on the Hoover pro- 
gram, and to continue to do so until action is 
taken. The time to begin any such activity is 
right now. It is the only real opportunity in a 
long time to obtain a reduction in the cost of 
government.” 

The cynical whiplash with which the matter 
often is dusted off comes in such a “funny-as-a- 
crutch” quip as this: ‘Well, Missouri soon will be 
repopulated.” “Oh, yeah? There’ll be a lot of 
new bureaus waiting to hire the layoffs.” Still and 
all, just to find out that a federal administrative 
bureau can be deflated as well as inflated would 
be a tremendous moral victory, and probably 
would buck up a bruised and battered democracy 
no end. 

ee ®@ 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


T HAS been suggested that the Association of 

Operative Millers establish an award, similar 
to the Thomas Burr Osborne Medal Award of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, as a 
means of formally recognizing distinguished serv- 
ice to the field of milling technology. The opera- 
tives’ award, it is reported, would be nanied:the 
Charles O. Swanson Award, honoring the memory 
of the late head of the department of ‘milling 
industry at Kansas State College, who was the 
patron saint of milling technologists in the U.S. 
and abroad. 

Dr. Swanson’s contributions to the science 
and literature of the flour milling industry were 
great, and have made him deserving of the pro- 
posed honor. During his years as head of the 
Kansas milling school he not only directed valua- 
ble research but he was able to transfer to his 
students much of his intelligent curiosity about 
milling processes. 

The Association of Operative Millers has come 
a long way in the past few years, and much of 
that progress has been due to the thinking plus 
acting of the large number of its members who 
are keenly interested in the organization’s welfare. 
Young men currently coming into the AOM will 
continue that forward movement. Some of those 
men will deserve the accoladé of their fellow 
members. Establishment of a Charles O. Swanson 
Award would be a fitting recognition of their 
endeavors. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. m0 St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ....+--seeeeeeenee -»--@6.95 $...@6.45 $...@. $...@ ... $7.06@7.15 
Spring top patent .......-..66+. 6.10@5.62 ...@. coe ows ee eee rey ee 
Spring high gluten .............. .@. 5. 25@5. 60 oo Bocs --@... 6.656@65.70 
eR Sr Tee cee ~++@... 5.20@6.40 ...@... we S$ aes | See 
Spring standard ..........-.+4- 4.95@5.52 6.10@6.30 ...@... --@5.10 5.55@5.60 
Spring first clear ..........+.-+5- 4.65@5.22 seis? <a 20. 56. Oa --@5.10 5.50@5.60 
Hard winter family ....... eee ote ccs o@. 6.10@6.50 ...@6.65 ...@... 
Hard winter short ........ 5.00@5.60 --@... 6.00@6.20 --@6.16 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ... 480@65.45 .-@... 4,80@6.10 --@4.95 5.66@5.70 
Hard winter first clear .......... -»@4.30 --@... %3.80@3.90 --@4.05 6.35@5.40 
Soft winter family ........-..+..- ye Ae ae aS, Te --@6.00 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ......... 5.95 @6.70 --@... 6.60@6.75 --@6.90 6.70@5.75 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.05 @6.45 ob Gees coe aes ov ede coxae ous 
Soft winter straight ...........+.. oe RR --@... 6.20@6.30 --@5.05 5.60@5.55 
Soft winter first clear .......... 6.60 @5.75 v0 eee 700 eee --@4.30 4.40@4.45 
Rye flour, white ..........sseee- 3.66@ 4.20 --@4.16 ...@.. --@4.55 ...@65.00 
Rye flour, Gark .......:.sssseee. 3.06@3.25 --@3.656 ...@.. .»@3.60 «+ @3.75 
Durum, gran., bulk .......+.+45- *4.81@5.11 475@4.80 a my «+-@5.70 «+ @5.24 
*Plus 24¢, cottons. 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Soria COMNY 62.0. 8ee cece eben $...@7.25 $6.656@6.75 $. $...@6.74 $...@... 
Spring high gluten .............. 5.65@6.80 6.00@6.10 65. 80@5. 96 6. 14@5. 99 7 aT 
Ne ee Or irs eer ‘ore we 5.90@6.00 5.75@5.90 56.65@5.94 oka MR be 
Spring standard .........sseeeee 5.40@5.65 5.80@5.90 5.65@5.80 6.54@5.84 oo Bes 
Spring first clear ..........+.65.. 5.30@5.60 6.40@5.65 6.45@6.65 6.23@5.64 i ay 
Hard winter short ..........+.5. 5.65@6.05 5.55@5.75 6.75@6.05 *5.27@5.39 ye ee 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.35@6.65 5.45@6.65 6.40@6.65 *5.12@5.19 ie oS 
Soft winter family ...........6+. -@. eevee vec Mee ig rw Sy pone sé 
Soft winter straight ............ 6.260 6.80 ro ae -@. ey oe se 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.05 @5.30 5.3 006.9 00s indy oe 
Rye Gour, White oii cecssvescces 4. oe 56 4.50@4.60 es 4.50@4.54 --@.. 
RyG. Baur, GOP cvcccccccesecsser -@. — Ae -@. 3.69@3.95 7 Ber 
Durum, gran., DUIK ........-5506s 5.22@ 5.47 -@. ~~ -..@65.49 a ee 
*New crop prices. 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent .... $...@6.80 $...@... Spring top patent{ ... a -@10.90 $11.15 @11.40 
Bluestem .......+-+ Pers | eee, ee Spring second patent{ »-@10.40 10. ret ‘wey 90 
Bakery grades .... --@6.05 ...@... Spring first clearf ... ...@ 9.30 or 
POGUEY. ccccccccenve @5.82 @ Spring exports§ ..... «+» @14.16 sou 
Ontario soft winterst --@ 9.50 -.-@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAX 
-——Minneapolis— -——-—. Chicago——_—_-... -—Kansas City— Mpls 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Oct. 
May 16 .. 228 2056 193% 226 196% 196% 198% 217% 187% 188% 377 
May 17 .. 224 202 191% 222% 195% 195% 196% 213% 186% 187% 379 
May 18 .. 221% 203% 192% 222% 196% 196% 197% 215% 187% 188% 379 
May 19 .. 220 204% 192% 221 196% 196% 197% 217 187 188% 379 
May 20 .. 218 203% 192 223% 195% 195% 196% 222 186% 187 379 
May 21 .. 217% 206% 192% 226 196% 195% 196% 223% 187% 187% 379 
7-CORN-— rc RYE r OATS 
Chic Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May uly May July ay July May July May July May July 
May 16.. 134 132% 138 139% 129% 131 137 135% 67% 62 60% 58% 
May 17.. 133% 132% 136% 136% 126 127% 134 133 66% 61% 60% 58% 
May 18.. 134% 132% 140% 140% 129% 130% 136% 135% 68 62% 62% 568% 
May 19.. 134% 132% 140 140 131% 132% 137% 135% 68% 61% 62% 58% 
May 20.. 133% 131% 137% 139% 128% 129% 138 134 67% 61% 59% 57% 
May 21.. 138 132 138 139 129% 130% 138 135 71 61% 60% 57% 





CCC to Sell Wheat to Mills 
and Feeders at Loan, Plus 25¢ 


The Commodity Credit Corp. May 
20 gave its regional offices the offi- 
cial go-ahead signal for trading with 
domestic commercial interests of 
CCC owned grain acquired by the 
government through default of loans 
or through purchases on the open 
market. The edict barred grain mer- 
chandisers from acquiring any of the 
wheat, permitting only flour and feed 
processors the opportunity to trade. 

The authorization instructed the 
regional offices of the CCC to trade 
any kind of grain owned by the gov- 
ernment acquired either under a sup- 
port program or a market purchase 
for like grain of any class or sub- 
class of old crop grain. 

The following stipulations were re- 
vealed in the announcement: (1) the 
grain which CCC trades is for proc- 
essing within a 30-day period or for 
use as feed within 30 days, (2) the 
trade must be made direct with 
processors or consumers who will use 
the grain in processing into food or 
feed or feeding without processing 
and to consumers or individuals mak- 
ing the trade who certify to such use. 
Such trades may be made only if 
the grain the CCC receives is as 
equally well suited for its export 
requirements, or. natural storage 
needs, as the grain owned by CCC. 

Trades should be made on the 
basis of market value, the govern- 
ment said, declaring it will give or 


take the monetary difference. Sale 
of the grain may be made on a basis 
of adding to the loan value for the 
particular lot at the point of origin 
25¢ bu., plus or minus market dif- 
ferentials for quality, and plus or 
minus market values of location and 
transit privileges for. export. 

The method chosen by the CCC 
was the third of three alternatives 
se tforth in a sales policy statement 
issued in January of this year. The 
present law allows the government 
to dispose of its grain supplies by 
(1) selling at 90% of parity, (2) sell- 
ing at a price halfway between the 
loan price and parity, or (3) selling 
at cost. 

The loan plus cost method was 
chosen by CCC and was announced 
in a press release May 6. The Kan- 
sas City loan basis of $2.24 plus the 
charges, which are figured at 25¢ 
bu., sets the trading basis of this 
wheat at $2.49 bu. at Kansas City. 

The reaction of the grain, feed and 
milling trade immediately following 
the announcement was that purchase 
of wheat from the government would 
be attempted only as a final resort. 
Currently cash offerings are extreme- 
ly scarce in the Kansas City market, 
but mill demand for wheat is limited 
by currently slow flour operations. 
Nevertheless, the trade was unable 
to predict what might happen before 
new crop wheat begins to move to 


market. Most flour mills are keeping 
stocks at a minimum at present and 
anticipate a better interest for wheat 
when the new crop supplies begin 
arriving in volume. 
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W. 0. PLUMMER GETS GMI 
DIVISION SALES POST 


CHICAGO—W. O. Plummer, for- 
merly the branch manager of the for- 
mula feed department of the central 
division of General Mills, Inc., at 
Minneapolis, has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for the entire 
central division formula feed de- 
partment, with headquarters at Chi- 


cago. This appointment was an- 
nounced by J. E. Skidmore, division 
president. 


Mr. Plummer joined General Mills 
Sept. 1, 1923, and has had 10 years’ 
experience as a salesman selling the 
full line of products for the com- 
pany. He was transferred to the for- 
mula feed department at Minneapolis 
in 1934 as assistant manager of the 
feed departmient. In 1937 he was ap- 
pointed branch manager. 
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PRODUCTION MEN HEAR 
MANAGEMENT SPEAKERS 


NEW YORK — Management and 
bakery superintendents talked over 
what to expect in 1949 at the May 
2 meeting of the Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club, Inc. Sanitation, 
quality products and training to pro- 
duce quality personnel, listed by the 
speakers for management, provoked 
lively discussion from the audience 
of 105. 

Ernest Holimuller, president of the 
John Reber Baking Co., emphasized 
the vital importance of superintend- 
ents in controlling business volume 
because quality and _ uniformity, 
which must be maintained, are in 
their hands. He also strongly urged 
every member of the industry to 
work to establish a training school 
for bakers in New York to obtain 
help above the class of “shoemakers.” 

Kendrick Hunt, assistant director 
of production for the National Bis- 
cuit'Co., in addition to stressing the 
need for superintendents. to improve 
production methods, select and de- 
velop personnel, explained the stu- 
dent training program of Nabisco 
and. recommended cooperation with 
union stewards to cut absenteeism to 
a minimum. 

George Graf, advertising and mer- 
chandising director of Quality Bak- 
ers of America, said that people and 
the handling of them are the key 
to improved production management. 
Selecting them, training them and 
maintaining morale is also vital. The 
superintendent in 1949 must pay at- 
tention to all details, he said. 

Herman Hanschka, Quality Bakers 
of America, president of the club, 
conducted the meeting. The program 
was in charge of Charles A. Barnes, 
Bakers’ Helper. 
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A-C TO PAY DIVIDENDS 
ON COMMON, PREFERRED 


MILWAUKEE—A regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 40¢ a share on out- 
standing common stock has been de- 
clared by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
The dividend will be payable June 30 
to stockholders of record June 7. The 
company also declared a quarterly 
dividend of 81%¢ a share on the 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par value. This 
dividend is payable June 5 to stock- 
holders of record May 20. 
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Canadian Crops Get 
Long Needed Rains; 
Few Dry Spots Yet 


WINNIPEG — The rains which 
came early last week dampened every 
section of the agricultural zone of 
western Canada. Precipitation varied 
considerably—ranging from % in. in 
some districts to more than 4 in. in 
others. Heavy rains fell in the east- 
ern and northern portions of Sas- 
katchewan. The driest areas in south- 
ern Saskatchewan and Alberta re- 
ceived only temporary relief and gen- 
erous rains are still required over 
large sections where precipitation 
records show moisture supplies sinc» 
April 1 to be far below normal. 

Weather in the three prairie prov- 
inces remained cool following the 
rains and comparatively little evap- 
oration took place. Early sown crops 
where moisture was sufficient to pro- 
mote germination, are doing excep- 
tionally well, although heavy wild oa! 
growth is proving detrimental in 
many parts of Manitoba and eastern 
Saskatchewan. Seeding operations 
are rapidly drawing to a close and 
should be completed in all sections o! 
the West by the end of the month. 

With a few warm days grasshop 
pers are expected to become quit« 
active, but control measures are un- 
der way and it is expected that this 
pest will not becorne too serious a 
menace where satisfactory contro! 
methods are instituted. 
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Fria Loads of 
New Texas Wheat 
Marketed May 20 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS — The 
first winter wheat of the new Texas 
crop was harvested and delivered to 
country elevators May 20. Vying for 
honors as the No. 1 harvester this 
year were M. L. Hartmangruber of 
Wichita County, Texas, and John 
Dunagan of Olney, Texas, in Young 
County. 

Mr. Dunagan took a load of Early 
Blackhull to the Olney Gin Co. ele- 
vator at 1:55 p.m., May 20. It tested 
14.50% moisture. Mr. Hartmangru- 
ber’s first load was taken to the 
Southard Elevator Co. at Iowa Park, 
Texas, at 3:30 p.m. Moisture was re- 
ported at 18%. Two other loads were 








‘delivered to country elevators the 


same afternoon by Mr. Hartmangru- 
ber. One went to the General Mills, 
Inc., elevator at Wichita Falls and 
the other to the K. K. Grain Co., 
Electra, Texas. 

These first harvests are fully two 
weeks ahead of the expected time of 
general combining operations, since 
heavy rains in the Texas wheat belt 
have delayed the harvest this year 
by at least two weeks. 
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SALES DiSCUSSED FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


PITTSBURGH, PA. “Sales Siz- 
zles” was the topic which Mrs. Edna 
Mae Smith, Schoemer Bakery, Beav- 
er Falls, discussed at the May 11 
meeting of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. 

Miss Frances Steinmetz, Steinmetz 
Bakery, gave a demonstration of mix- 
ing colors for cake decorations. Miss 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 














The Rodney Milling Co. 
Gale one 7,300,000 Bus. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 





























PIhES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Steinmetz stressed the proper mixing 
of colors for cakes for all occasions. 

“A colored base in very delicate 
shades, shows cake decorations up 
more artistically,” Miss Steinmetz 
stated. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, was meeting chair- 
man. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HEARS OF W. E. LONG’S TRIP 


CHICAGO—Members and guests 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago gath- 
ered May 16 to hear W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, tell about 
his recent trip to Hawaii. A colored 
movie showing the beauty spots of 
the islands and accompanied by a 
recording of native music was en- 
joyed by the many members and 
their guests. 

Among the honored guests, whose 
birthdays occur during May, were: 
R. G. Attridge, General Mills, Inc.; 
Jule Burny, Burny Bros., Inc.; Paul 
E. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co.; Roy 
Hankermeyer, John F. Jelke Co.; M. 
M. Jackson, Vienna Model Bakery; 
Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; S. K. Nutter, Bakers Review; 
W. E. Schumacher, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; D. L. Sperry, Petersen Oven 
Co.; Harold E. Snyder, Bakers’ Help- 
er, and S. O. Werner, The American 
Baker, all of Chicago, and George C. 
Mariner, American Baking Co., Jo- 
liet, Tl. 

The club’s_ president,. Frankie 
Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., Chicago, 
announced that one of the features of 
the coming golf outing to be held at 
Elmhurst Country Club, Addison, 
Tll., June 14, would be a “Who Is the 
Baking Industry’s Mystery Man” 
stunt. A roving reporter will re- 
cord the members’ and guests’ re- 
plies to an interesting question about 
the baking industry on wire spools. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
EARNINGS UP IN QUARTER 


NEW YORK—Earnings equal to 
$1.21 a common share after preferred 
dividends for the quarter ended 
March 31 has been reported by the 
American Cyanamid Co. and subsid- 
iaries. This compares with 78¢ for 
the same quarter of 1948 and 92¢ 
for the same quarter of 1947. 

Net sales totaled $57,781,559 and 
profit before taxes was reported at 
$5,897,287 for the quarter. Preferred 
dividend payments totaled $342,132. 

There are 2,737,686 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 
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ELEVATOR COMPLETED 


MULLINVILLE, KANSAS — The 
new 140,000-bu. addition to the Mul- 
linville Equity Exchange elevator has 
been completed and the structure is 
ready to receive wheat, according to 
manager W. H. Ruth. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for May 14 and 21: 





BRAN— May 14 May 21 
Se danse s ads $....@*48.75 $60.00@ 60.75 
ye rT -+««@*41.25 42.50@ 43.00 
DO cdcvntaons 38.20@ 38.75 37.50@ 38.50 
August ....... 37.60@ 38.00 37.50@ 38.25 
September .... 37.00@ 38.00 36.75@ 38.00 
October ....... 37.00@ 38.00 36.50@ 38.00 

SHORTS— 

BE best os pes $58.00@ 58.25 $55.00@ 55.50 
we Chix dose 49.50@ 50.50 48.50@ 50.00 
July ......... 43.50@ 45.25 42.60@ 43.256 
August ---++ 43.00@ 44.00 41.50@ 42.75 
September .... 42.00@ 44.00 40.50@ 42.60 
October -- 41,.00@ 43.00 40.00@ 42.00 
Sales (tons) . 960 240 


*Sale. 


KANSAS 


There is no magic way to bet- 
ter bread, but there is a sound, 
reliable way .. . that’s baking 
SUNNY KANSAS. The extra 
measure of quality you find in 
this famous flour gives character 


to your loaf . . . a character 


that reflects the superior wheats 


THE 


we select for this outstanding 
Flour. 


WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA 4 KANSAS 





CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











‘ WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. GRAIN MERCHANTS 
MILLERS OF Chicago Groce Wooten Elevator 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
and Selfrising Wetease & Lincoln Elevator 
Main Office SAS CITY, MO. 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. Beard of Trade Baildi 
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Chinese Traders 
Barter Flour 
for Coal Supplies 


VANCOUVER—A coal for flour 
barter deal among Chinese traders 
was cited here last week as evidence 
of the Chinese determination to carry 
on business despite interruptions 
caused by the Communist-National- 
ist strife. 

Col. L. M. Cosgrave, Canadian 
commercial counsellor in China at 
Shanghai, reported that since Shang- 
hai was very short of coal but had 
fair supplies of flour ground in 
Shanghai mills from Canadian and 
American wheat, and the Commun- 
ist-held North China port of Taku 
Bar had plenty of coal, a deal was 
made whereby shiploads of coal were 
brought to Shanghai. Trades were 
made on the basis of three bags of 
flour for one ton of coal. 

This trade has now ceased, Col. 
Cosgrave said, since Shanghai is not 
in such urgent need of coal and the 
flour is needed to feed the greatly 
swollen population numbering some 
7,000,000 persons in place of the 
normal 2,500,000. It was estimated 
at the first of April that Shanghai 
mills had enough wheat on hand to 
last them for two months. However, 
since that time no shipments have 
been landed there. 

Col. Cosgrave, addressing’ the 
transportation and customs bureau 
of the Board of Trade, expressed the 
belief that the current Chinese in- 
ternal situation is merely another 
“incident,” and that when conditions 
settle down again within a few 
months, the government of China 
“will be really Chinese.” 

He declared that Chinese Com- 
munist movement in any other coun- 
try would be classed merely as an 
“agrarian revolt,” pointing out that 
the men at the head of the move- 
ment only a few years ago were 
marching from South China into the 
north with Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Col. Cosgrave pointed out that al- 
ready trade has been resumed in 
some of the areas taken over by the 
Communists, and if their actions in 
those cities can be taken as any cri- 
terion, private trade will be permit- 
ted to flow freely. Since China, and 
especially the northern area was 
once the largest customer for Cana- 
dian flour as well as other products, 
his statement was received with 
much interest among Vancouver ex- 
porters. 

The Chinese is essentially a trader, 
he pointed out, and no matter what 
regime is at the head of the country, 
he will be looking for business. Col. 
Cosgrave said that the collapse of 
the Nationalist party was inevitable 
since 80% of the country’s budget 
went to the army. 

Col. Cosgrave’s experiences in the 
Far East extend over a period of 
some 25 years. He left Shanghai 
early in April and is well known 
throughout the Pacific area as the 
man who signed the Japanese peace 
treaty on the U.S.S. Missouri on be- 
half of Canada. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
REVISED TO 190 MILLION 


WASHINGTON—Australia has re- 
vised its estimate of the 1948-49 
wheat crop, which is now officially 
placed at 190 million bushels, com- 
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pared with the record crop of 220 
million a year earlier. Both acreage 
and average yields were smaller than 
for the record crop. Though below 
the 1947-48 crop in volume, the qual- 
ity of the grain is somewhat better 
than in that year, when heavy rains 
at harvest time impaired the quality. 
Latest estimates of the crop’s 
probable disposition allow for do- 
mestic use of 60 million bushels, of 
which 38 million bushels would be 
for food and 22 million for feed. 
Allowance is made for about 18 mil- 
lion to be retained on farms for seed 
and other purposes. A carry-over of 
18 million bushels would leave 120 
million for export, taking into ac- 
count the carry-over stocks at the 
beginning of the current season. 
Seeding for the next crop is now 
beginning. Favorable weather condi- 
tions make the outlook good in east- 
ern states. The outlook is not so 
promising in South Australia and 
Western Australia, however. The 
weather has been very dry in the 
wheat belt of Western Australia 
since the beginning of 1949. In South 
Australia there is also a deficiency 
of moisture, but good rains in Feb- 
ruary helped to relieve the dryness. 
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Statesmen Confer 
on Indian 
Independence 


LONDON—Commonwealth states- 
men, representing Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan and the U.K. have 
been meeting in London in order to 
find a common acceptable formula to 
permit India to become an indepen- 
dent sovereign republic while at the 
same time retaining the advantages 
of membership of the British com- 
monwealth of nations. 

Reports in political circles indi- 
cate that some solution to the prob- 
lem has been found and that India, 
while achieving complete indepen- 
dence, will still subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of commonwealth relationship 
which involve matters of internation- 
al law and the continuance of the 
system of imperial preference. 

Future relations with foreign 
countries are intimately bound up 
with the decision of the conference, 
while traders have observed that the 
continuance of the system of impe- 
rial preference, of considerable im- 
portance to trade between common- 
wealth countries, will depend on a 
satisfactory arrangement being made. 
Imperial preference provides favored 
treatment for the countries con- 
cerned insomuch as customs duties on 
certain goods are charged at prefer- 
ential rates or waived completely if 
consigned from and produced or man- 
ufactured in the countries compris- 
ing the British Empire. For instance, 
flour manufactured in the empire en- 
ters Britain duty free, whereas con- 
signments from foreign countries 
have to bear an ad valorem duty of 
10%. 

Under current trading conditions, 
however, the incidence of many duties 
is not apparent since most trade deals 
are negotiated on a government-to- 
government basis. Additionally, the 
system is not a matter of primary 
concern to India since she has a -vir- 
tual monopoly of most of her export 
commodities while she is compelled, 
by reason of her sterling balances, 
to make extensive purchases from 
Britain. However, the issue might, 
in the opinion of observers become 








of considerable importance when the 
decontrol and derestriction of trade 
makes the system of imperial pref- 
erence more of a reality. 

Further it is stressed that if In- 
dia’s demand to become a republic 
and to remain within the framework 
of the commonwealth is accepted 
there is a possibility that other sub- 
scribing countries will make similar 
demands. In this connection, the re- 
actions of Pakistan, Ceylon and to a 
certain extent South Africa, will be 
awaited since the adoption of the 
same principles might undermine the 
efficiency of the commonwealth or- 
ganization. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CANADIAN OFFICIAL SEES 
FAVORABLE GRAIN OUTLOOK 


TORONTO—Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardi- 
ner, minister of agriculture, speaking 
at Edmonton recently, said that mar- 
kets for western Canadian grain 
produce, with few exceptions, give no 
cause for worry. 

Mr. Gardiner said he has received 
no intimation that the U.S. intends 
to declare wheat surplus thereby pos- 
sibly depriving Canada of much of 
her British market. Canada has not 
been able to meet her contractual 
obligation for agricultural produce, 
mostly because Canadians are con- 
suming more. 

However, increased sales in the 
domestic market are a good thing, 
according to Mr. Gardiner, as the 
producer derives more revenue from 
this than from an export source. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWISS RESTORE PRIVATE 
TRADE IN COARSE GRAINS 


LONDON—The Swiss government 
has restored private trading in coarse 
grains. The decision was announced 
at the beginning of May, but observ- 
ers point out that it will be some 
weeks before trading conditions be- 
come normal. Wheat and flour are to 
remain controlled at present. 

Interest in European trading cir- 
cles was directed toward the market 
at Amsterdam, Holland, where an 
unofficial report had indicated that 
the government was considering the 
restoration of some freedom to the 
trade. The Dutch traders do a con- 
siderable amount of intermediary 
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business in the Swiss market and it 
was rumored that the action of the 
Swiss authorities might persuade the 
Netherlands government to follow 
the example in order to aid mutual 
trade between the two countries. At 
present, the Belgian traders, oper- 
ating in the free market at Antwerp 


‘are in an advantageous position. 


Although a small country, with a 
population of about 2 million, the 
high standard of living in Switzer. 
land calls for large imports to mee‘ 
consumer requirements. Before th: 
war, the average yearly import o: 
oats was in the region of 200,000 
tons, while barley requirements to 
taled more than 120,000 tons. Ther: 
was also some trade in millfeed, al 
though the Swiss, mills are wel 
placed to meet the\demand. In 1948 
the flour mills processed 14.8 millior 
bushels of wheat, of which 8 millior 
bushels were home grown. 

During 1947; 67,300 tons of flow 
were imported, although in 1948 the 
figure fell to 16,600 tons. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAKISTAN WHEAT PROBLEMS 


In western Pakistan the main food 
crop is wheat. Prior to the war west- 
ern Pakistan was a net exporter of 
wheat. Increased domestic demands 
since that time, however, have out- 
stripped production until output and 
requirements are about equal. In 
Pakistan wheat is not generally 
handled in bulk but in bags, and 
with one exception there are no ele- 
vators. Considerable, wheat is lost 
through vermin, weevils, termites, 
damp and faulty storage. A statement 
of an investigating committee in pre- 
partition India, which estimated the 
loss for all India from 3% to almost 
10% of annual production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McCARTHY PROFITS LISTED 

TORONTO—Net profits of $45,828 
are reported by McCarthy Milling 
Co., Streetsville, Ont., for 1948 com- 
pared with $35,328 for 1947. The 
president, J. J. Page, says that the 
outlook for the current year is for 
somewhat reduced flour mill opera- 
tions as a result of decline in sales 
of Canadian flour for export. Domes- 
tic trade is being maintained satis- 
factorily with competitive factors 
much more in evidence as.a result of 
contraction in export markets. Pro- 
duction and sale of commercial feeds 
continue in satisfactory volume. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—A reference to tariff 
barriers and the problems of distri- 
bution, made by Thomas K. Finletter, 
minister in charge of the Economic 
Administration Mission in the United 
Kingdom at a conference of the Ro- 
tary International in Blackpool, Lan- 
cashire, has aroused considerable in- 
terest in European trading centers. 
Mr. Finletter asserted that effective 
steps must be taken to get rid of 
those tariff barriers which impede 
European recovery. While the state- 
ment was in general terms, the impli- 
cation will not be lost on the Dutch 
flour importers who are still hopeful 
of winning their fight for the aboli- 
tion of the proposed 3% duty on 
flour imported into The Metherlands. 

Mr. Finletter also stated that dis- 
tribution was a harder job than pro- 
duction since in recent years man- 
made impediments to the distribution 
of the world’s production had in- 
creased. f 





By George E. Swarbreck: 








The American viewpoint is not al- 
ways fully understood in Europe de- 
spite the attempts of politicians and 
experienced commentators to make 
the situation clear. It is only at this 
late stage that some traders are be- 
ginning to appreciate the reasons 
behind the decision to forbid the use 
of ECA funds for the purchase of 
wheat and flour in Canada. At last 
it is realized that ‘Marshall Aid, as it 
is still popularly termed in Europe, 
is not being given for purely phil- 
anthropic reasons but has the aim 
of stabilizing American production 
and assisting her export trade. The 
American people are putting up the 
money for European aid and they 
have the right to say how it should 
be used. 

Britain will try to honor the Ca- 
nadian contract which is adversely 
affected by the decision, but it is 
appreciated that the difficulties are 
not the concern of the U.S. The 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


_ Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
“TORONTO, CANADA 


















Cable Address: Parrheim 
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Fiour ° 
Freeps -° 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 









Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBiz Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Address: Established 
“Surzrs” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


American authorities, observers say, 
must have weighed the problem and 
its ultimate effect on their own 
economy and the decision cannot be 
logically criticized. The British are 
anxious to retain their long estab- 
lished trade connections with Canada 
and the difficulties which concern not 
only the two commonwealth coun- 
tries but the U.S. as well can be ef- 
fectively summarized in the phrase 
“a shortage of dollars.” Till that is 
overcome Europe will not prosper 
either now or in 1952. 


kkk 

Joseph Rank, Ltd., the British flour 
milling organization, expects its new 
flour and feed mill at Gateshead, 
Durham, to be operating early next 
fall. When planned in 1938, the plant 
was estimated to cost about $1 mil- 
lion, but the final figure, due to post- 
war inflation, will be nearer $6 mil- 
lion. The silo capacity will be 20,000 
tons and the intake plant, consisting 
of two pneumatic elevators will be 
capable of dealing with 120 tons of 
grain an hour. It is estimated that 
the production of 85% extraction 
flour will be in the region of 1,300 
tons a week together with 500 tons 
of millfeed. The feedstuffs depart- 
ment will have a productive capacity 
of 1,600 tons. 

Other mills in Hull, Yorkshire, 
owned by the Rank group and by the 
other major British organization, 
Spillers, Ltd., are to be rebuilt under 
government license. These mills were 
badly damaged during the war and 
a shortage of steel has been- the 
main impediment to reconstruction. 
Work is .expected to start in the 
fall and it is possible that the mills 
will be extended beyond their prewar 
capacity. The work will take about 


two years. 
xk kk 


A story now going the rounds in 
British bakery circles is causing con- 
siderable amusement in the trade. 
illustrative as it is of the foibles of 
bureaucratic officials. A master bak- 
er, with 30 years’ experience, re- 
ceived a routine call from officials 
of the Ministry of Food and after 
tests had been solemnly made, he was 
informed that his bread was not up 
to standard. Later, he received 1n 
official letter asking for details of 
his recipe. He copied out the Minis- 
try’s own official recipe and sent it 
in to the authorities. In reply, he was 
told that the Ministry’s baking offi- 
cials were of the opinion that he 
was not using sufficient yeast and 
that he ought to use the ministry’s 
own official recipe! 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending May 14, 
1949, ahd May 15, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7~American—, cin bond—, 
May May May May 








14, 15, 14, 15, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ~~ .0.,. 110,199 51;516 wae eas 
DOR ins cae 13,551 5,643 aay mT 
US se sieas>'s 3,218 1,633 357 6 
 o MEE Tee 3,612 1,030 547 ines 
Ye 9,364 9,139 37 335 
Flaxseed . 17,868 2,932 apa bv 
Soybeans .... 2,772 3,350 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets May 14 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (50,000) bu.; 
corn, 531,000 (177,000); rye, none (25,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, May 14, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
DUCIERS Qi wievoss ei 357 547 


Milwaukee ...... es : ; ; 37 





TOGRNS 3. sasses 265 357 547 37 
Previous week .. 476 683 547 57 
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EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada 


Quality 






















ILLING WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 




























Our stocks are analyzed 

for baking strength. 

They’re carefully and 

personally selected — 

binned according to 
variety. 








Ath Jon: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


x * * 





Forward looking bakers are meeting 
the problems of more rigorous compe- 
tition with the highest quality loaf. 
You get extra assurance of top notch 
bread quality with these Star brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLFEED MARKETS 















8: Millfeed prices are off about 
$1@1.50 ton from a week ago, with interest 
limited to very quick shipment. The volume 
of orders for stuff that can move quickly, 
however, is fairly good and seems to keep 
the currently light production well absorbed. 
There is very little interest in future ship- 
ment, with discounts of $8@9 ton under 
Spot necessary to attract any interest and 
then only from speculators. Mixers and feed- 
ers prefer to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and take their chances on later prices. 
Quotations: bran $54, standard midds. $57, 
flour midds. $58, red dog $58 ton, sacked 
Minneapolis. Deliveries on recent sales for 
grasshopper bait are proceeding on sched- 
ule, but there have been no new purchases. 


Duluth: Demand is fair; the trend un- 
changed and supplies are adequate. Pure 
bran $56, standard bran $55, standard midds. 
$58, flour midds. $59, mixed feeds $59, red 
dog $59. 


Kansas City: A reduced demand for mill- 
feed sent markets considerably lower this 
week. Bran was in slow demand and offer- 
ings were more than ample to cover trade 
needs. Shorts were in only fair demand and 
offerings sufficient. The tone was weak in 
spite of the fact that the May futures con- 
tract at Kansas City expires May 26. Quota- 
tions, May 23: bran $51@51.50, shorts $55@ 
55.50. 


Wichita: Demand for bran is very good, 
with offerings inadequate. Demand for shorts 
is slow, with supplies sufficient. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $53, short $59. Bran 
is unchanged to 50¢ ton higher, shorts $4 
ton lower, compared with preceding week. 

Denver: The millfeed market eased up a 
bit during the last seven days. Demand still 
continues very good, and supplies are some- 
what less tight. Quotations: bran $55.50, 
shorts $61, 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 higher 
on bran and $4 lower on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $55.50@656.50, millrun 
$58.20@59.20, shorts $61@62. Mixed or pool 
ears $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, May 21, carlots, 
burlaps; bran $59@60, gray shorts $65@67, 
delivered T.C.P., about $1 lower on bran and 
$5@6 lower on shorts, compared with a week 
previous. Demand is slightly less active 
while offerings were somewhat more plenti- 
ful, 

Salina: Demand is good for bran and slow 
for shorts with bran $1 ton higher and 
shorts $4 lower. Supplies are about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $53.50@654, gray shorts 
$59.50@60. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $57@58, standard midds. $60 
@65, flour midds. $60, red dog $60. 

St. Louis: The market is somewhat mixed, 
there is good demand for nearby bran with 
little offered. Prices are steady. There is no 
demand for gray shorts; prices are $1 off. 
Offerings are free. Quotations: bran $57.25@ 
57.75, gray shorts $63.25 @63.75. 

Toledo: Millfeed is holding steady at 
around $59 for both bran and flour midds., 
quick or prompt shipment, f.o.b. mill, in 
sacks with production moving into consump- 
tion and no accumulation. 

Buffalo: A badly curtailed output to- 
gether with a continuance of a good demand 
is operating to hold up millifeed prices at a 
season when prices usually decline. It ap- 
peared very recently as if traditional factors 
were making the market sag, but just about 
that time the government stepped in and 
bought around 3,750 tons of milifeeds for 
grasshopper bait which stiffened prices 
again. The trend continues firm with no in- 
dication of a sudden upturn in production. 

Quotation May 21, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$61@62; standard middlings $63@64; flour 
middlings $62@63; red dog $62@63. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices remained fair- 
ly steady. Sales were very good the entire 
week. Both the wholesale and retail trade 
bought liberally; however, grain dealers 
stuck to their policy of buying only 30 days 
ahead. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $64.50@65.30, standard midds. $64.50@ 
68.80, flour midds. $66:50@69.30, red dog 
$66.50@69.30. 

Philadelphia: The loca! millfeed market 
has been holding its own with a steady un- 
dertone. An increased use of pasturage has 
had the usual effect of slackening demand 
for the wheat offal, but no type appears to 
be im plentiful supply as sellers seem un- 
willing to part with it at current levels. 
There has been some business consummat- 
ed, though. Mostly modest amounts for 
quick shipment. The May 21 list of quota- 
tions shows no variation from the previous 
week, with bran at $66, standard middlings 
at $67 and red dog at $68. 


Boston: Millfeeds reacted slightly in the 
Boston market last week from the month- 
long rising trend. Spring bran lost $1, while 
middlings, the leader in the advance, dipped 
$3. Mixed feeds are $1 lower, while red dog 
registered a decline of $2. 

Dealers reported that buying interest 
Slackened off considerably with inquiries 
generally limited to small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. Ingredients for poultry feeds 
commanded the bulk of the interest, such as 
it was with dairy feeds apparently on the 
downturn as pasturage is considerably 
ahead of last year. 

Quotations: Spring bran %67, middlings 
$68.50, mixed feeds $68.50, red dog $70. 

New Orleans: Milifeed prices are easing 
off somewhat, with gray shorts dropping 
$1@1.50 and bran 560¢. Mixers and jobbers 
are limiting their demands to quick ship- 
ment, and the offerings from mills are not 
too plentiful. All business is for immediate 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
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CINCINNATI O. 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH Co., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. | 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
lished 1874 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We | be glad to get y intiae 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Export Flour—72% a 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
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needs and there is no interest in any book- 
ing beyond a week at the outside. Bran 
$62@63.45, shorts $67@68.95. 

Seattle: —The market broke a little toward 
the close of the week after being on the 
up side steadily for nearly two months. 
Buyers stated that the decline, which was 
not heavy, was due on the one hand to 
slackening of dairy feed business with the 
advent of excellent pastures, and on the oth- 
er hand to the fact that flour millers who 
have been behind on their commitments are 
now starting to get caught up. Thus there 
is somewhat of an easing of prices. Quick 
shipment’ was available at $61, del. common 
transit points, and June scattered was 
quoted at $59. 

Portiand: Millrun spot, $61, June $58; 
midds $66 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 during 
the past week. Supplies were still scarce but 
demand was weaker due to stormy weather 
and a feeling that prices dre still too high. 
Plants continue to operate five days a week, 
with bookings into June. Quotations: Red 
bran and millrun $63, midds, $68. To Den- 
ver red bran and millrun $70, midds. $75. To 
California: red bran and millrun $70.50; 
midds. $75.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is good but 
supplies are scarce. Quotations: bran $62, 
shorts $62, midds. $62, net cash. terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: All supplies of millfeeds remain 
in excellent demand and never have an op- 
portunity to accumulate. Most of the stocks 
produced in western mills are going to east- 
ern Canada. as fast as they can be shipped. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $56@57, shorts $55@56, small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: With some mills pressing for 
domestic business, price levels are being 
shaded somewhat although there is no gen- 
eral price decline. Domestic demand continues 
extremely poor and is classed as the slowest 
in years. The millfeed quotations are now so- 
high that feeders are only using it on rare 
occasions. Some offerings at 50¢ below list 
are reported. Cash car quotations: bran 
$59.55; shorts and middlings $60.55. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Trade in rye flour remains 
quiet, with prices falling back a little from 
the previous week’s advance. Quotations 
May 23: pure white $4.15, medium $3.95, 
dark $3.65 sacked Minneapolis. 

New York: Some rye flour coverage was 
reported as the market broke, but buyers 
pulled out as advances set in and were 
wary even of concessions. Pure white patents 
$4.40 @ 4.55. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales swung back to 
a quiet pace after a little sales activity was 
shown to supply urgent needs. Prices are a 
deterring sales factor as lower prices are 
anticipated later. Bakers and jobbers buy 
for immediate needs and immediate deliv- 
eries ‘and keep rye flour mixes low ratio 
when rye flour prices seem out of line. Rye 
flour, fancy white, No. 1, f,o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, $4.50@4.54, medium $4.15@4.39, dark 
$3.69@3.95, blended $5.44@5.65, rye meal 
$3.94@3.95. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.90, white rye 
$6.25. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales consisted chiefly 
of small lots for prompt delivery and in- 
terest continues dormant. Directions were 
fair. White patent rye $3.66@4.20, medium 
$3.46@3.90, dark $3.06@3.25. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flours are light. The 
trade is in a waiting mood and confining 
itself to nearby requirements. 

Quotations, May 21, f.o.b., Buffalo: white 
$5, dark $3.75, medium $4.85. 

Philadelphia: Interest in rye flour has ex- 
panded recently, due to the prospect of a 
tightening supply, but bakers are wary of 
building up stocks of the dark flour in warm 
weather because of the danger of spoilage. 
However, some small purchases have been 
reported. The May 21 quotation on rye white 
of $4.50@4.60 is 20¢ sack above that of the 
previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices are 5¢ off to 25¢ higher. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $4.55, medium $4.25, dark $3.50, rye 
meal $4.05. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The market for these 
products is dull. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.25, oatmeal in 98-Ib. jutes 
$5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal in the domestic market is seasonal. 
Small lots are being worked for export. 
Supplies are sufficient to meet present re- 
quirements. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.05 May 23; 24-0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


April May May May 


3 14 21 
Four mills .. 18,920 25.645 24,812 *20,649 
*Three mills. 
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THE BEST 
But Always 





Top Quality 


Fangs 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


COTTON and BURLAP BAGS 


NEW and USED 


M. M. Boswortn Company 


P. 0. DRAWER 2840 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PHONES: 


9.2682 - 9.2683 - 9-2684 - 9-9776 - 9-0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DocinG secrion or THE UNITED STATES 


Colum New York 
St. Louis ~y Chleage 
Kansas City 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis 
Toledo Baffalo Columbus 


OFFICES 
Nashville Peoria 
Enid Galveston 
Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B. CO. 
Winnipeg 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
{AK MINNESOTA 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
7 RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 2005 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Emphatically Independent BAKERY FLOURS 
Snow Lily Buy and Sell 


Throug 
WANT ADS 
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Mosaic Disease of 
Wheat in Western 
Areas Causes Alarm 


KANSAS. CITY—Western Kansas 
farmers and the grain trade called 
upon government and state plant 
pathologists last week to determine 
the extent of damage and possible 
cure for the virus plant disease called 
Western Mosaic, which has struck at 
certain points in the rich winter 
wheat growing territory along the 
Kansas-Colorado border. 

The disease which has become a 
threat to production in those areas 
was definitely termed a mosaic by 
Dr. Hurley Fellows, Manhattan, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture plant 
pathologist at Kansas State College. 
The situation has become serious, es- 
pecially in the Garden City area, Dr. 
Fellows said. Although the worst 
damage is in the extreme western 
sections of the state, indications of 
the disease have been found as far 
east as Hays, Kansas. Field damage 
at some spots was almost 100%, he 
said, while destruction to other fields 





was as yet only slight. 


Spreading and developing of the 
disease is controlled or limited by 
moisture and in areas where recent 
rains have fallen the wheat plants 
have been furnished with added 
strength to resist the mosaic, Dr. 
Fellows declared. No cures for the 
disease, once it has started, are 
known, the pathologist said, but late 
planting in the fall and plowing un- 
der diseased sections in the spring 
help check its advance. 

The virus is induced into the plants 
in the fall by green bugs, it was 
stated, and there is no hope for sav- 
ing infected fields at this late date. 
It has been found in Texas, Colorado, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma in 
other years, but the Kansas outbreak 
this year is the most serious. All 
common varieties of wheat may be 
affected by the mosaic. 

L. B. Melchers, head of the depart- 
ment of botany and plant pathology 
at Kansas State; A. F. Swanson, Fort 
Hays experiment station agronomist, 
and western Kansas county agents 
issued similar statements on the dis- 
ease, pointing out the causes and ex- 
tent of damage. 


¥ ¥ 


Farmers Deny Wheat Damage 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — The 
Kansas wheat blight scare has 
alarmed people outside the big wheat 
area more than the actual wheat 
growers, according to farmers in 
this area. Instead of reporting dying 
fields to justify alarm over destruc- 
tion by the strange new “mosaic,” 
many farmers in virtually every 
county report prospects almost per- 
fect every day since the good rains. 

A large party of experts spent 
May 20 walking through fields in and 
near Finney County. Dr. H. H. Laude, 
Kansas State College plant disease 
authority, told the Kiwanis Club 
“there has been damage in many 
fields, but it is not a sweeping disas- 
ter, and a lot of wheat will be har- 
vested in every western county.” 

Hubert Collins, Topeka, govern- 
ment farm statistician, told the club 
the present crop will surely thresh 
out at least as much grain as the 
average over the last eight years, 
which have broken all records. 

“Some of the most perfect wheat 
I have ever seen is growing between 
Dodge City and Pratt,” he said. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
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IGLEHEART BROTHERS . 
INCORPORATED 9 
EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 . 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours ; 
Family - Commercial , 
Export t 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 h 


Cable address —"Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 
Ue exas 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


| 
CHASE BAG COMPANY } 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. ) 


Chicago 6, Illinois 








Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








__ Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour aN 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Accountants Told 


of Guaranteed 
Employment Plans 


KANSAS CITY—The federal wage 
and hour law provisions for overtime 
exemptions on guaranteed annual 
work contracts with unions offer sub- 
stantial benefits to an industry such 
as flour milling, John W. Johnson, 
regional inspection ‘supervisor of the 
U.S. Department of Labor Wage 
and Hour Division told members of 
the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. 
at their meeting in Kansas City May 
20. Mr. Johnson outlined the annual 
guarantee and other features of the 
law as well as the amendments that 
are now embodied in bills before the 
Senate and the House. 

The amendments proposed include 
a provision that would allow a 300- 
hour tolerance in the guaranteed an- 
nual rate of 2,080 hours that is re- 
quired under the yearly guaranteed 
work contract. No tolerance is now 
allowed, and if total hours exceed 
the maximum overtime must be paid 
for the exempt periods. The exemp- 
tion allows overtime at straight time 
pay up to 56 hours a week and 12 
hours a day up to 14 weeks. 

There are only a few guaranteed 
work year plans now in operation 
in the flour milling industry. The 
plan can be put into effect only on 
specific contract with a labor union. 

Mr. Johnson said that if present 
litigation in the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co. case sustains the position of 
the wage and hour administrator, it 
will make a substantial curtailment 
in the agricultural exemption as ap- 
plied to the flour milling industry. 
In this case, now in federal court 
in St. Louis, the government con- 
tends that the company’s country 
elevators are not entitled to the area 
of production exemption because they 
are handling grain for company proc- 
essing and not for nfarket. 

Mr. Johnson said that in his exper- 
ience line elevator operations of mills 
were not subject of much difficulty 
in classification since they customar- 
ily took in some wheat of a character 
which was not millable and had to be 
sold on the open market. 

But regardless of the outcome of 
the St. Louis case, the amendments 
proposed in Senate and House bills 
seem likely to curtail the so-called 
agricultural exemptions considerably, 
the speaker pointed out. It would 
limit these exemptions to either 14 
weeks (Senate bill) or 20 weeks 





KANSAS CITY GRAIN MEN SEE 
SELVES ON SCREEN 


KANSAS CITY—Many Kansas City 
grain men had a good reason for at- 
tending the movies appearing at the 
Orpheum Theater in Kansas City 
this week. The theater is showing an 
RKO-Radio production of “Our Daily 
Bread,” a short subject which was 
produced for the “This Is America” 
series. Primarily they were interest- 
ed in viewing a summary of the con- 
version of wheat into bread. How- 
ever, of special interest is the fact 
that the portion of the film dealing 
with cash wheat marketing and fu- 
tures trading was taken on the trad- 
ing floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last summer. Many Kansas 
City board members are seeing them- 
selves for the first time as actors 
on the screen. 


(House bill) when a 10-hour day may 
be worked. 

The new amendments also will 
eliminate “Chinese overtime,” he said, 
referring to the clearer definitions of 
what is the regular rate of pay and 
the rulings that have held that prem- 
ium pay is not overtime pay, result- 
ing in cases where overtime has had 
to be paid on overtime. 

Mr. Johnson declared that one of 
the most important provisions of the 
proposed amendments would give the 
rulings of the administrator the ef- 
fect of law until such rulings and 
regulations are changed by statute. 

With school vacation time at hand, 
he warned the accountants to pro- 
tect their employers against unwit- 
ting violations of the child labor law 
by making certain that all provisions 
of the law are observed and proof 
of age is produced. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of Ward Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that the di- 
rectors of the company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% ($1.37% a share) on the out- 
standing 54% cumulative preferred 
stock of the company, and also de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company. Both dividends 
are payable on July 1 to holders of 
record June 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT FLOUR LICENSE 
VIOLATOR SENTENCED 


NEW YORK—John A. Quinn of 
Jersey City, who operated the Daja 
International Co. at 57 Park Ave., 
has been sentenced to 18 months in 
prison on indictments charging cir- 
cumvention of quota restrictions on 
American exports. According to A. L. 
Lauritanno, assistant U.S. attorney, 
he and his uncle Thomas Patrick 
Quinn, used false export licenses and 
declarations to ship without authority 
5,500,000 Ib. flour and 5 million 
pounds of lard. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. H. HANNEMAN RETIRES; 
GOES TO FLORIDA TO LIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. H. Hanneman 
reports his resignation as assistant 
treasurer of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. and his retirement from 
active business life as of May 1. 
His health requires a change of resi- 
dence to Florida, which will also 
make possible a real supervisory in- 

















H. H. Hanneman 
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terest in his grandchildren. In addi- 
tion he hopes to develop a new hobby, 
fishing, though he doubts if it will 
completely replace his 15-year asso- 
ciation with the Apollo Club, the out- 
standing male chorus of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hanneman was cost analyst 
and field representative of the Mill- 
ers National Federation under the 
presidency of the late Sydney Ander- 
son. This program was in process 
about 25 years ago. It included the 
development of a standard cost sys- 
tem for all interested mills and the 
compilation of annual confidential 
cost comparisons. 

Mr. Hanneman joined the Com- 
mander-Larabee staff in 1932. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“TOTE BIN” HEADQUARTERS 
TO BE IN BEATRICE, NEB. 


Establishment of headquarters in 
Beatrice, Neb., for the Tote System 
has been announced jointly by 
George Gunn, Jr., president of Beat- 
rice Steel Engineering, Inc., of Se- 
attle, and Thomas E. Adams, Jr., 
president of Beatrice Steel Tank 
Mfg. Co. 

Transfer of all present contracts 
of Tote Engineering, Inc., with full 
and exclusive license to manufacture, 
sell or lease metal “Tote Bins’ and 
all pertinent accessories has been 
granted the Nebraska concern which 
will operate this division of its busi- 
ness under the new name of Tote 
System, Inc. Tote Engineering, Inc., 
will. continue to participate in the 
further development of the system. 

The Beatrice Steel Tank Mfg. Co., 
a 38-year-old company, nationally 
known as a manufacturer of Bestco 
aluminum beer barrels, sheet steel, 
farm equipment and as a large Navy 
contractor, had previously been en- 
gaged in contract manufacture of 
Tote Bins and accessories. Sales as 
well as manufacture now will be con- 
centrated in one organization. 

“We are going ahead with a strong 
program to expand the development 
and leasing of the Tote Bin System,” 
stated Mr. Adams. “It is already well 
accepted in the baking industry. It is 
also being used for sugar, starch, 
plastics and in a number of other 
fields in which commodity handling 
is an important aspect.” 

Frank J. White, originator of the 
system, Jack White, and William C. 
Scott and Paul Morrison, all asso- 
ciated with the technical develop- 
ment of the Tote Bin System since 
its inception, will be identified with 
the new company. 

The Tote Bin System provides 
for the transportation of com- 
modities in hermetically sealed metal 
bins direct from mills or other proc- 
essors to manufacturing outlets. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


0. A. KNAUSS STARTS 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. — Otto A. 











. Knauss, who resigned a short time 


ago as general manager of the Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIL, 
has announced the establishment of 
a brokerage business at Evansville 


_under the name of O. A. Knauss & Co. 


Offices have been opened at. 507 
Citizens National Bank Building. Mr. 
Knauss will deal in flour, grain, for- 
mula feed ingredients and cereal 
products. Mr. Knauss for many years 
was vice president and sales man- 
ager for Igleheart Bros., Inc., an 
Evansville Milling company, and pre- 
vious to that time-he was associated 
with his father in the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, Evansville, which was purchased 
by the Igleheart firm. 





The Late Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor 


DR. ALONZO TAYLOR, 
FOOD SCIENTIST, DIES 


Former Head of Food Research In- 
stitute Devoted Special Atten- 
tion to Wheat During Career 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, internation- 
ally known agriculturist and food 
scientist, died at his home in Palo 
Alto, Cal., May 20. He was 78. 

Dr. Taylor throughout his ‘career 
devoted special attention to the place 
and uses of wheat, the leading cereal 
in the human diet, in relation to mass 
nutrition. He gained wide recogni- 
tion in the milling and grain indus- 
tries for his work as director of the 
Food Research Institute. From 1937 
until 1941 he had a direct association 
with the milling industry as chair- 
man of the research committee of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Since 1941 he had been special advis- 
or on science and economics for Gen- 
eral Mills. 


War Food Expert 


Before World War I, Dr. Taylor 
was Rush professor of physiological 
chemistry at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His distinguished work in 
that field led the federal government 
to draft his sérvices during the war, 
and from 1916 to 1920 he spent most 
of his time in Europe, surveying and 
reporting on food conditions. He also 
served as a member of the War Trade 
Board, representing the Department 
of Agriculture in charge of foods and 
feeds in nonmilitary trade and block- 
ade. In 1919 and 1920 he made a spe- 
cial survey of the food needs of the 
countries of central and eastern 
Europe for the U.S. Relief Adminis- 
tration. 


Named General Delegate 


In 1921 Dr. Taylor became direc- 
tor of the Food Research Institute 
established at Stanford University 
by the Carnegie Corp., but continued 
his close contacts with conditions in 
other countries. In 1927 he was one 
of the American delegates at the 
International Economic Conference 
in Geneva, and in 1931 he served as 
the consulting expert attached to the 
American delegation at the Interna- 
tional Wheat Conference in London. 

Dr. Taylor was the author of sev- 
eral books and many articles. He was 
an occasional contributor to The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Funeral services were held at Al- 
den, Iowa, May 24. James F. Bell 
and Harry A. Bullis attended. 
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GROWTH OF BISCUIT, CRACKER 
INDUSTRY CITED AT MEETING 


E. F. Chambless, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., and R. E. 
Watson, Federal Sweets, Inc., Named to Head 
Two Industry Organizations 


By SIGURD O. WERNER 


of the Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—The 46th annual meet- 
ing of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Association of America and 
the Independent Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers Co., Inc., was held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago May 19-20. 

E. F. Chambless, Schulze & Burch 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, was elected 
president of the association. The oth- 
er officers were reelected as follows: 
Vice presidents, A. P. Strietmann, 
Strietmann Biscuit Division, United 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati; Hanford 
Main, Sunshine Biscuit Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N.Y., and G. H. 
Coppers, National Biscuit Co., New 
York. R. T. Stokes, New York, is 
secretary-treasurer. 

B. F. Griggs, Sanitary Biscuit 
Division, Griggs, Cooper & Co., St. 
Paul, was elected a director. The 
other directors were reelected as 
follows: John Hekman, Hekman Bis- 
cuit Division, United Biscuit Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. A. Clemmer, 
Sunshine Biscuit Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y.; J. B. Carr, Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; E. S. Moore, Jr., National 
Biscuit Co., New York; W. Tilgh- 
man Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., 
Baltimore, and G. C. Leech, Zion 
(Ill.) Industries. 


Traces Industry Growth 


Following an: address of welcome 
by President C. R. McKenna, the sec- 
retary, R. T. Stokes discussed indus- 
try conditions. He cited figures from 
the preliminary report of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census showing the 
growth this industry has enjoyed. In 
1947, the value of the products to- 
taled $540 million, compared with 
$201 million in 1939. This growth, he 
said, is due to an increased per capita 
consumption, more aggressive mer- 
chandising, better packaging, better 
displays and better quality of prod- 
ucts. Mr. Stokes recalled that when 
he became secretary of the associa- 
tion in 1922, a traveling oven was a 
curiosity. Now, he noted, ovens are 
a block long. A smaller concern can 
hold its own with only the highest 
quality products, he said, pointing 
out that a merchant does not have 
to be big to be successful, but he 
must be smart. 

Today buying is provoked by the 
printed word and printed package, 
the speaker continued. The old pack- 
age does not meet the requirements 
of present. merchandising methods. 
If there is class and distinction in 
the product, there must also be class 
and distinction in the package. More 
than one third of purchasing is im- 
pulse buying, he pointed out. 

D. B. Hause, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, discussed “The Modern Fam- 
ily Package.” He told of the changes 
in packaging made by his company 
which resulted in increased sales. In 
1939 the company became interested 
in retail merchandising trends, and 
the first study of self-service stores 
was conducted. It was decided that 
the package must do a good selling 
job. His company has 3,000 lines of 
products, he explained, and since all 


cannot be advertised, the package 
must be good. Every package was 
designed on the basis of research, 
and it required almost four years 
before the new packages were put 
on the market, he said. 

Ray H. Haun, manager of the sales 
development department, This Week 
Magazine, New York, discussed the 
trend toward more advertising in 
modern merchandising. The present 
tightening up of business predicted 
a year ago, should be welcomed, he 
said, as it makes companies go out 
and sell. The public is really not price 
conscious, but is value conscious, he 
declared. 
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Mr. Haun commented on a num- 
bef of slides resulting from a survey 
of retail merchandising made by his 
company. This study showed that re- 
tail merchants are doing better 
housekeeping and watching inven- 
tories closely. 


Heads Biscuit Group 


R. E. Watson, Federal Sweets, Inc., 
Passaic, N.J., was elected president 
of the Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc. He succeeds E. F. 
Chambless, Chicago. W. T. Scott, 
Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore, for- 
mer treasurer, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and S. Kessler, Robert A. John- 
ston Co., Milwaukee, treasurer. H. D. 
Butler, New York, is secretary. M. J. 
Hogan, Chicago, is manager of the 
company’s western department, and 
T. E. Hollingshead, Chicago, is direc- 
tor of the Technical Institute. 

President Chambless pointed out 
that the industry’s main problems are 
quality and price. Although some 
manufacturers are complaining about 
reduced profits, Mr. Chambless ex- 
pressed the opinion that conditions 
in the industry are better than they 
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have been for years." Management 
must have ability to work with com- 
petition, he said. The speaker urged 
manufacturers to attend zone meet- 
ings and confer with the competi- 
tors. He praised the Technical In- 
stitute and the committee for their 
fine work. 


Capt. Edgar C. Bundy, Wheaton, 
IIL, spoke on “Peep Holes in the 
Iron Curtain,” and Edward McFaul, 
Chicago, presented an inspirational 
talk 


Alan Brockhoff of Brockhoff’s Bis- 
cuits, Pty., Ltd., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, was a visitor at the conven- 
tion. While in Chicago he inspected 
several of the large cracker plants 


One of the entertainment features 
of the convention was “Ginger Snap 
Day” at Olympia Field Country Club 
May 18. Nearly 200 manufacturers 
and allied men enjoyed a round of 
golf, luncheon and dinner, with én- 
tertainment and prizes. The evening 
of May 20, the allied trades group 
entertained at a reception and cock- 
tail party, followed by the annual 
banquet and entertainment. 





France Asks 350,000 Tons of Wheat 
to Fill Gap Until Its Own Harvest 


WASHINGTON—News that the 
French government will require from 
outside sources an additional 350,000 
long tons of wheat between now and 
their next harvest has disclosed: that 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has authorized procurement 
of 12,500 tons of wheat flour for the 
second quarter procurement and 45,- 
000 tons of wheat for the same pe- 
riod. It is expected that an additional 
procurement authorization of 43,000 
long tons of wheat will be announced 
for France for this quarter. 

French requirements of 350,000 
long tons may not all be filled from 
U.S. sources, it was disclosed, since 
ECA funds are low and efforts are 
being made to bring about loans of 
wheat from other soqurces than the 
U.S. until the grain can be replaced 
from the French crop. In this con- 
nection U.S. flour and grain trade 
sources point out that it is important 
that this French procurement be di- 
rected to the U.S. to maintain mill 
output and to bolster the U.S. wheat 
price at the onset of the new domes- 
tic harvest. 

This requirement has no bearing 
on the additional news that, despite 
recent heavy rains throughout the 
wheat producing areas of western 
Europe, the wheat crop is expected 
to fall approximately one million 
tons below that of a year earlier. 
Officials say that the recent rains 
merely halted the decline in the con- 
dition of the crop and was unlikely 
to bring it above earlier estimates. 


French Mills Complain 

Advices from Paris state that the 
prevailing shortage of wheat in 
France, which has resulted in an 
announcement by the flour millers 
that unless there is an improvement 
they will have to cease production in 
June, has given rise to fears that 
France will not be able to achieve 
her aim of becoming a wheat export- 
er in the immediate future. 


French Farmers Holding Wheat 

The French farmers are alleged to 
be holding back wheat to provide a 
reserve against any losses experienced 
as a result of the drouth which, it is 
considered, might have an adverse 


effect on crops. In an effort to alle- 
viate the situation the Frenrh gov- 
ernment decided to arrange for the 
importation of additional supplies of 
wheat. 


An additional measure to meet the 
worsening situation was the order 
that 10% rye flour must be mixed 
with wheat flour from May 15, in- 
stead of the 5% former ruling. The 
extraction rate of wheat flour is 
now about 83%, while that of rye 
flour is 64%. 


Rumors in European trading circles 
indicated that the French were hop- 
ing to break into the flour export 
market in addition to their projected 
activities in the international wheat 
market, forecast by their delegates 
at the International Wheat Confer- 
ence in Washington. Although cur- 
rent developments have not come up 
to expectations, the authorities have 
not lost their faith in the ability of 
the farmers to reach the targets for 
increased agricultural production be- 
tween now and 1952. 


It will be recalled that in the four 
year program submitted to the Or- 
ganization for European. Economic 
Cooperation, it was forecast that 
French agricultural production would 
be increased by 25% over the 1939 
figure. 


Had Hoped for Exports . 


As far as wheat was concerned, 
the figure set for export by the end 
of 1949 was 100,000 tons, rising to 1.7 
million tons by the end of 1952, when 
total outturn was expected to be in 
the region of 10 million tons. Other 
agricultural production was scheduled 
to increase in a like manner. In an 
effort to persuade the farmers to co- 
operate, the authorities gave a prom- 
ise of guaranteed markets, additional 
supplies of fertilizers and agricultur- 
al implements, produced a plan for 
the consolidation of small holdings 
into more efficient units and planned 
to provide assistance in the adoption 
of more modern productive methods. 

The present situation is stated by 
observers to be disappointing. The 
a sown to winter wheat this 
year, 10,140,000 acres, is far from 
showing an appreciable increase over 








the 1948 figure, while the supply of 
fertilizers has not: come up to re- 
quirements. It was hoped to increase 
the average yield by 7 bu. to the 
acre, but experts consider that the 
lack of fertilizers will preclude this. 
It is also pointed out that if the 
anticipated increase in yield is real- 
ized, the average will still be below 
that obtained in England, Belgium 
and Switzerland. Even if the project 
to bring back 3,750,000 acres to ara- 
ble cultivation by the end of 1952 is 
successful, the acreage sown to grain 
will still be less than it was in 1938. 


Sales Resistance Develops 


The policy of guaranteed markets, 
a point troubling the French farmers, 
depends upon foreign contracts and 
the authorities have already met con- 
siderable sales resistance, from poten- 
tial customers. Instanced as an ex- 
ample is the recent attempt to sell 
millfeed abroad consequent upon the 
achievement ‘of a surplus by the 
French mills earlier this year, when 
the extraction rate of wheat flour 
was reduced. 

It was only after considerable ef- 
fort that sales were eventually made, 
price being a major factor retarding 
the early closure of deals. Further, 
several thousand tons of compound 
feed manufactured for foreign mar- 
kets have proved difficult to place, a 
disappointing feature from _ the 
French point of view being the re- 
fusal of the British authorities to 
place orders. The British govern- 
ment considered that the country’s 
compound feed manufacturing capac- 
ity was sufficient to meet all present 
and potential demands, an opinion 
which met with the approval of the 
majority of British traders. 

France’s failure to cope with her 
own wheat position and her subse- 
quent need to import is not calculat- 
ed to give buyers confidence in her 
ability to fulfill commitments and the 
present situation has only served to 
encourage those who were sceptical 
when the initial plans were an- 
nounced some months ago. There is 
little doubt, according to observers, 
that France will not be a formidable 
competitor in the wheat and flour 
market for many years to come. 
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OOD bread can come only 
from top quality flour. There 
is no other way. With SILK 
FLOSS and SANTA FE 
TRAIL, any baker gets the basic 
qualities that produce the finest 








loaves . . . choice wheat, expert 


SINCE 


milling, scientific laboratory con- 
trol ... plus a tradition of milling 
only to the highest standards. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE -ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 
‘ 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








7 Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Milling Technology Gets First 
Attention at AOM Convention 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — The annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers, now in progress at the Royal 
York Hotel marks the third consecu- 
tive meeting in the organization’s 
recent history in its shift of empha- 
sis from things fraternal and social 
to recent developments in milling 
technology. Having a good time is not 
being neglected, however. Neither is 
it being emphasized. The men came 
for business first. 

The program committee for the 
meeting, headed by R. K. Durham, 
director of the technical service de- 
partment, Millers National Federa- 
tion, has prepared a program de- 
signed to summarize the past year’s 
developments in the mechanics and 
chemistry of milling. Milling machin- 





R. W. Bouskill 
. Presides at convention .. . 


ery and equipment manufacturers in 
the U.S. and Canada have a splendid 
exhibit of their products, filling the 
exhibition hall, and registration at 
the én@ of the first day totaled 675, 
with indications that it will reach 
800 for the week. 

The convention was _ formally 
opened May 23 with the benefit of 
some of the pomp and ceremony 
traditional with the British common- 
wealth of nations. The Honorable 
Ray Lawson, lieutenant governor of 
Ontario, accompanied by his aides and 
military escort, presented a formal 
address of welcome in which he em- 
phasized the hands-across-the-border 
theme and prayed for a never-ending 
continuation, of friendly relations be- 
tween Canada and the US. 

D. C. MacLachlan, president, Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
welcomed the operatives to Toronto 
on behalf of the Canadian milling 
industry. He complimented the dele- 
gates for their keen interest in per- 
fecting the art of milling and seek- 
ing ways to reduce manufacturing 
costs and increase the value of proc- 
essed products. Mr. MacLachlan also 
complimented the association on its 
“good fortune” in obtaining as a fea- 
tured speaker J. F. Lockwood, techni- 
cal director of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
Stockport, England, who is scheduled 


to appear on the convention pro- 
gram later in the week. 

George Cormack, formerly general 
superintendent for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and present- 
ly owner of a ranch near Sheridan, 
Wyo., also was publicly compliment- 
ed by Mr. MacLachlan, who recalled 
that he had first met Mr. Cormack 
at a millers’ convention 40 years 
ago. Mr. and Mrs. Cormack are at- 
tending the convention while on their 
way back to Wyoming from Arizona, 
where they spent the winter. 

R. W. Bouskill, general superin- 
tendent, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and president 
of the AOM, is presiding at the ses- 
sions. The annual business meeting 
and election of officers will take place 
May 25, at which time it is possible 
that O. J. Zimmerman, assistant di- 
rector of manufacture, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will be named pres- 
ident. He is currently serving as vice 
president. 

H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; and Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary of the AOM, 
Kansas City, presented the treasur- 
er’s and secretary’s reports, respec- 
tively, during the opening session. 
Mr. Trapp reported that the organiza- 
tion’s finances are in good condition. 
Mr. Eber, in his report, summarized 
the association’s activities and said 
that the chairmen of the various 
committees would make detailed re- 
ports later during the week. 

The AOM members and their wives 
were guests of the allied trades rep- 
réesentatives at a party held the eve- 
ning of May 23. The millers were 
guests at a complimentary luncheon 
given by Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
May 23. 

Other activities during the week, in 
addition to the regular program, in- 
clude a dinner meeting of the In- 
ternational Institute of Milling Tech- 
nology, a dinner for graduates and 
former students of the milling school 
of Kansas State College, and the as- 
sociation’s annual banquet, which will 
be held May 26. The meeting will 
close May 27. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD PRICE DROPPED 

TORONTO — The drop in bread 
prices in Newfoundland from 18 to 
16¢ for a 24-oz. loaf which resulted 
from an announcement by A. Brown, 
minister of supply in Newfoundland’s 
interim government that bread prices 
must be cut, has caused five bakeries 
in St. John’s to close their doors. 
Members of the Newfoundland Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. declared they would 
lose money under the new price set- 
up and immediately ceased operations 
in protest. 











Flour Distributors 





(Continued from page 13) 


Among the recommendations made 
to the convention by Mr. Dusenbery 
Was one that The Flour Distributor, 
a bulletin published by the associa- 
tion to give information to its mem- 
bers, be published more frequently, 
and that officers of the association 
visit as many local groups as possible 
each year. 

Mr. Dusenbery said, “We are enter- 
ing an era of world uncertainty. I 
don’t believe we are facing an early 
world war, but I do believe many 


conditions will ‘appear and be forced 
upon us that will greatly affect our 
way of doing business. Many of these 
will be very confusing to the flour 
man, whether he be a distributor, 
broker or a direct mill representa- 
tive. We are going to need the strong- 
est national association possible, with 
a much larger membership of men 
who will be willing to give of their 
time and money for the welfare of 
their industry—not just a few, but 
many who will assume certain du- 
ties and responsibilities and then see 


Economic Outlook Good 


A good general economic outlook 
with “nothing to get excited about” 
in the coming year was visualized by 
Herman Fakler, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Washington, 
in an address opening the afternoon 
session May 23. The observation was 
based on estimates that government 
and business spending would increase 
approximately $2 billion each over 
last year and consumer spending was 
merely awaiting price reductions to 
attract it. 

Confining most of his comment to 
the Washington scene and pending 
legislation of importance to the grain 
processing industry, he stated that 
there was little likelihood of any 
‘tax legislation at. this session al- 
though a _ continued unbalanced 
budget was anticipated, and that we 
are “likely to find out at the end 
of this congressional session that the 
Taft-Hartley Act was still un- 
amended.” 

In connection with the labor situ- 
ation he declared that although econ- 
omists anticipate “a fairly comfort- 
able year,” labor unrest would prob- 
ably be a factor. 

Touching briefly on the Brannan 
proposal, he viewed it as “contrary to 
the concepts of American Economy,” 
and stated that farmers may oppose 
a proposition of reliance almost en- 
tirely on annual appropriation. He 
saw a continuance of parity for the 
coming crop year but stated that 
acreage curtailment may be in the 
offing to deter over-production. 

The speaker touched briefly on 
the bread standards hearings and 
pending legislation in regard to chem- 
icals in food. He urged all related 
to the baking and milling industries 
to keep up to date and study the 
effects of current work and -propos- 
als. : 


Urges Sanitation 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was represented on the program 
by Robert C. Stanfill, chief, Philadel- 
phia district. Mr. Stanfill urged strict 
adherence to general cleanliness and 
sanitation practices, pointing out that 
these conditions are generally checked 
before the food and drug officials 
take action. 

He stated that cars used to ship 
flour or grain should be consistently 
checked and fumigated and hoped 
that eventually they would be able 
to put out of use cars responsible for 
contamination. 

In reply to a direct question fol- 
lowing the address he reiterated that 
“there is no numerical tolerance in 
insect fragment count,” and that oth- 
er factors would also be considered 
by FDA officials when such cases 
arise. 

During this question period, Mr. 
Fakler pointed out there was indi- 
cation of good results from cooper- 
ation between the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Food and 
Drug Administration in trying to 
protect the mill against contami- 
nated grains from the farm. 

The social highlight of the con- 
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vention was the annual banquet held 
the evening of May 23. The annual 
affair featured a dinner, music and 
excellent entertainment. 


Asks United Front 


A sincere appeal for a united front 
to combat the anti-American ele- 
ment working in the U.S. with the 
aim of destroying the traditional form 
of government was voiced by Rep. 
Paul Cunningham (D., Iowa) at the 
morning session May 23. 

In an inspiration presentation, the 
congressman urged the flour distrib- 
utors to “sell the folks at home on 
the dangers facing America today’ 
because this anti-American faction is 
“outselling you” through its propa- 
ganda work. He called for a concert- 
ed sales and education job to pro- 
tect the rights of businessmen and 
individuals by fighting to retain the 
American form of government and 
free enterprise system. 

This speaker saw many unwittingly 
drifting from the original concept of 
government as outlined in the consti- 
tution because of an inclination to 
lean towards a “something for noth- 
ing” approach, 

Stressing the need of contact with 
representatives: in Washington, he 
counseled the flour distributors to 
“get acquainted with your congress- 
man” and give him all the facts both 
for and against any legislation or ac- 
tion that would influence their busi- 
ness. He urged them to “conceal noth- 
ing” and strive to “convince him that 
your side is right.” 

In this connection he stated that 
often the value was decreased by a 
wholesale propaganda effort and rec- 
mended getting “support from others 
outside your own group.’’\He declared 
that an experienced congressman will 
analyze all such messages and can 
recognize the situation where the 
propaganda technique either for or 
against any issue has been used. 








Alfred B. Williams 


SALES MANAGER—Alfred B. Wil- 
liams has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Vancouver, Wash., plant 
of Bemis Paper Bag Co., manufac- 
turer of multiwall paper shipping 
sacks and a subsidiary of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. Mr. Williams started with 
Bemis in 1942 as a factory represen- 
tative, calling on users and potential 
users of multiwall bags in the Paci- 
fic Northwest, and continued to act 
in this capacity until his appointment 
as sales manager, 
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Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a short vacation at Manitou, Colo. 

& 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, broke his left leg 
May 18 when he slipped and fell 
at his home while playing baseball 
with his son and a group of young- 
sters. He is recuperating at St. Fran- 
cis Hospital in Evanston, Ill. 

¥ 


Earl ©. Corey, secretary, North 
Pacific Millers Assn., stopped in at 
the Millers National Federation of- 
fice in Chicago May 19. 

* 


Roy K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
attended the convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in New York last week and 
this week is attending the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers’ convention 
at Toronto. 

® 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, James F. Bell, chairman of 
the committee on financial and tech- 
nical progress, and Abbott Washburn, 
assistant director of the committee 
for public service, all of General 
Mills, Inc., were recent New York 
visitors. 

ca 

David Coleman, president of David 
Coleman, Inc., New York, returned 
May 21 from a two-day trip to Chi- 
cago during which he attended the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America convention. 

* 


Finis E. Cowan, vice president and 
co-manager, Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton,. Texas, was in New York last 
visiting his friends in the 


eset * 

A.W. Hockenberger, general man- 
age? Red River Milling Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn., was the guest of Albert 
F. Janos during a business trip to 
New York. 

ee 

Cc. H. Crawford, secretary, .Ten- 
nant & Hoyt, Lake City, Minn., who 
was attending the American Associa- 


tion of Cereal Chemists meeting, 
called on the trade briefly with J. H. 
Blake, who handles the mill’s ac- 
count in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

*® 

A. E. Fairney, eastern sales man- 

ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, visited in New 
York last week. 

® 


S. C. Northrup, assistant general 
manager and traffic manager, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., ar- 
rived in New York May 20, making 
his headquarters with the Broenni- 
man Co., Inc. 

' @ 

H. M. Phillips, general manager of 
the flour. division, Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was a visitor at the of- 
fices of J. H. Blake. 

* 


W. W. Hyde, manager, foreign de- 
partment, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and W. B. Grimes of the Washington 
office, were introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange last week. 

= 


Leslie R. Olsen, former products 
control director of International 
Milling Co., now proprietor of a cam- 
era shop in San Jose, Cal., was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. He 
called upon many of his one-time 
associates and planned a fishing ex- 
pedition and a trip to his old home 
town of New Ulm. He is a top flight 
amateur movie maker who once 
served as president of the Minneapo- 
lis Cine Club and is now active in a 
similar organization at San Jose. 


Hy Arendall, western district man- 
ager of the insecticide division, Innis, 
Speiden & Co., New York, visited the 
Minneapolis offices of The North- 
western Miller May 20. 

* 

Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co., Chicago, left by 
automobile May 19 for Philadelphia, 
where he will attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors May 22-24, Mr. 
Larsen is first vice president of this 
organization. Mrs. Larsen accompan- 
ied her husband, and following the 


convention, they plan a motor trip 
into Canada. George A. Shields, New 
Century Co.; R. E. Bemmels, Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, and L. E. Bowman, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., official dele- 
gates to this convention from the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, left for Philadelphia May 21. 


* 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneap- 
olis, spent the opening week-end of 
the fishing season on a northern Min- 
nesota lake, accompanied by Edwin 
Griffin and Paul Dietrich, Dietrich & 
Griffin, Chicago; Victor Sheef, Mo- 
mence, Ill.; Bill Booth, National Tea 
Co., Minneapolis; Lester Stardig, 
Dietrich & Griffin, Minneapolis; Tom 
Williams, Red Owl Bakery, Hopkins, 
and Jerry Corrigan, National Tea 
Co., Hopkins. Everyone got his limit. 


a 
Grain trade meetings in the Kansas 
City area furnished several out-of- 
town grain men opportunity to visit 
with the trade on the floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade May 19. 
The visitors included R. N. McCaull, 
Winston Wallin and Everett Everson, 
all of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Orville E. Fisher, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis; F. C. Tomlinson, 
Dallas manager, Bates Grain Co., and 
A. H. Anders, Russell-Miller Milling 

Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


& 

Carl L. Blesch, secretary-treasurer 
and manager, Home Mill & Grain Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind., visited in Kan- 
sas City May 18. 

' @ 

Stan Tirrell, Superior Grain Corp., 
Buffalo, was a visitor on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade May 18. 

S 

Harry Richey of the New York of- 
fice of the National Biscuit Co. was 
in Toledo for a brief visit at the com- 
pany’s Toledo plant last week. 

- @ 

Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana for General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from Hot Springs 
where he attended the joint conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma and Arkansas 
bakers associations. A. C. Strong, 


Sales manager in the Texas territory 
for the company, attended the annual 
meeting of the Texas Bakers Assn. in 
Galveston. 

& 


B. V. Hopper, sales director of Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, is making a business trip 
through West Virginia. J. W. Lin- 
den, sales director, and W. V. Van 
Scoyk, chief chemist, Valier & Spies, 
attended the Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Association of America 
convention in Chicago last week. 

‘ e 

A Pittsburgh visitor the past week 
was E. R. Russell, sales manager for 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- - 
son, Kansas. 

e 


Forty-two employees of the three 
Vann’s Pastry Shops; Milwaukee, 
were guests of Joseph and Mrs. 
Vann, operators, at the annual em- 
ployees’ dinner held at the Milwaukee 
Eagles Club recently. The event was 
established about four years ago, 
with the first dinner being attended 
by the 12 employees then working 
for the one Vann shop. The program 
included dancing and refreshments. 


i 

Charles ©. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Reynolds, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Texas Bakers Assn. in Gal- 
veston May 23-25. 

' s 

Frank Cross, Oklahoma City, divi- 
sion traffic manager for the south- 
western division of General - Mills, 
Inc., and Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma 
City, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn., have returned from 
Dallas where they attended the meet- 
ing of the Southwest Industrial 
Traffic League and the Southwest 
Shippers Advisory Board. 

'@ 

Visitors at the Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. were J. Lloyd Ford, chair- 
man of the board of the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co.; Owen Wimberly, 
vice president and manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., and A. 
R. Lankard, president of the King- 
fisher (Okla.) Milling Co. 











NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS—Members of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors talked over their past year’s activities at the organiza- 
tion’s recent annual dinner held at the Luncheon Club of the New York 
Produce Exchange. Shown together in the first picture at the left are W. P. 
Tanner, Robert R. Tanner and Basil D’Emo, Jr., Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., 
and William A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc. In the next shot J. A. Mac- 
Nair, H. J. Greenbank & Co.,.a former president of the New York association 
and of the National Association of Flour Distributors, flashes a smile to the 


photographer on his way to the dining room. Officers of the organization are 
pictured at the table. Left to right, they are: Fred Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, 
treasurer; Ellis D. English, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, a guest 
at the party; Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., president; Walter 
J.. Stockman, Raymond F. Kilthau, vice president, and George W. Potts, 
The Northwestern Miller, secretary. In the picture at the right, Mr. Chinski 
(left) congratulates J. J. McMahon, International Milling Co., chairman 
of the entertainment committee, for his efforts in planning the dinner. 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: All classes of flour buyers 
stood on the sidelines while the May fu- 
ture was being removed from the board and 
sales in the Southwest last week consisted 
largely of small amounts for immediate use 
in bakeries, or price-date-of-shipment ar- 
rangements. Domestic sales were reduced, 
as well as export business. 

Sales in the Southwest last week averaged 
42% of capacity, compared with 62% the 
preceding week and 35% a year ago. About 
15% of the week’s volume was for account 
of private export or sales to government 
agencies. 

Bakery flour buying was held to a mini- 
mum during the past week. The May fu- 
ture fireworks caused considerable fluctua- 
tion in flour prices during the week and 
the net result was a wide range of quota- 
tions. Nevertheless, there were fewer pric- 
ing problems in the period than in recent 
weeks, 

It is safe to say that all bakery flour 
buyers are booked for May. May prices were 
applied during the week only to price-date- 
of-shipment contracts which received ship- 
ping orders, A difference between May and 
June prices melted away during the week 
and only at occasional spots were there re- 
ports of discounts for June. No interest is 
being shown in the July position so the 
price structure for that month has yet to 
be determined. Very few sales have been 
made for July shipment and most mills re- 
port that no such business was done last 
week. 

No important flour buyers were in the 
market last week after a mild flurry May 
16-17. During that period there were several 





sales which ranged up,to 8 or 10,000 sacks, 
but since that time the best business in- 
volved an amount no greater than 3 or 4,000 


sacks. Most sales were in the one- or two-car 
class. 

Sven though the May contract is now 
lifted from the board and cash wheat is 
based on the July, millers expect little im 
provement in the demand for flour in the 
near future. Hand-to-mouth demand is ex- 


pected to prevail in the Southwest at least ~ 


until the new crop moves in volume. 

Family flour business was slow last week. 
No change in prices of advertised brands 
was reported. 

Export flour business dropped to a near 
blank last week. No important foreign buy- 
ers were in the market and prospects are 
dim for any improvement in the European 
demand until the outcome of the harvest 
is determined. A major factor, also is the 
passage of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. At that time these nations anticipate 
buying flour at a better price. The situa- 
tion will undoubtedly involve a subsidy in 
the U.S. 

The Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration was buying some whole wheat flour 
this week. The army quartermaster pur- 
chased some export flour in 50-lb. mutiwalls 
May 20. 

Running time in the Southwest continues 
on about a 50 to 60% of capacity average. 
Production in the Southwest was running 
only about 1 to 2% behind the same time 
last year until about six weeks ago. Since 
that time production has dropped 26% be- 
hind. Mills in Kansas City ground at 67% 
of capacity last week, compared with 60% 
the previpus week and 93% a year ago. 

Clears continue to be in scarce supply and 
offerings are very limited. Demand exceeds 
the supply and prices are up 5@10¢ sack 
this week. 

Bakery flour quotations below are for May 
or June Shipment. Quotations May 21, car- 
lots, Kansas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5@5.20, standard patent 
$4.80@5.10, straight $4.75@5.05; established 
brands of family flour $6.10@6.50, first 
clears $3.80@3.90, second clears $3.45 @3.50, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.20@3.30; soft 
wheat patent $6.50@6.75, straight $5.20@ 
5.30, cake flour $6.20@6.75. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
7 quiet, 8 slow, 8 dull 

Texas: Demand last week showed no im- 
provement; sales again totaled 15 or 20% 
of capacity,. comprising family and bakers’ 
flour for nearby shipment and the usual 
sprinkle of small lots of export flour to the 
West Indies. Operations continued at 50 to 
60% of capacity. Prices on family and bak- 
ers flour were about 10¢ sack lower, com- 
pared with a week previous. Quotations May 
21, 100s, cottons: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.10@6.30; high patent $5.80@6; 
standard bakers, plain, $5.25@5.30; clears 
were rather scarce and in good demand, at 
$4.35 @4.55, up about 15¢ sack, all delivered 
T.C.P. 

Denver: The situation remains relatively 
unchanged this week. Bakers flour is off 
15¢. Demand is fair, and supplies are ade- 
quate to fill needs. Quotations May 21: bak- 
ers $4.90, family $5.75. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales declined and 
averaged 31%, compared with 48% a week 
ago and 28% a year ago. Domestic book- 
ings were divided 64% to the family trade 
and 36% to bakers. Operations averaged 
67%, compared with 69% the previous week 
and 83% a year ago. Prices closed prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cottons May 21: 





carlots, family short patent $5.85@6.50, 
standard patent $5.75@6.20; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.55@5.65, standard 
patent $5.45@5.55, straight grade $5.35@ 
6.45. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 
Salina: The rapid decline in wheat the 
past week brought out some business, but 
it was not large and the bookings were for 
nearby shipment. With the later advance 
in wheat prices closed the same as the 
previous week. Shipping directions are good. 


Wichita: Operations averaged 80% last 
week, compared with 65% the preceding 
week. Domestic sales, confined to actual 
needs, were very light, averaging 28%, 
compared with 62% the previous week. No 
export sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions showed some improvement, ranging 
from fair to good. Prices were unchanged. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills reported 
a more cheerful picture of the flour trade 
situation the past week. A number of plants 
experienced an expansion in round lot sales 
from the medium-sized independent bakery 
operators. Numerous orders for 4,000 and 5,- 
000 sacks were included and the business 
was scattered well throughout the week and 
throughout the country. June shipment was 
specified in most intsances. 

In addition to the improved larger-lot 
business, the frequency of small-lot orders 
appeared to be improved in bakery chan- 
nels. Family trade, however, remained on 
the light side, with wholesalers refusing 
to break from their policy of low inven- 
tories despite 15¢ sack lower prices quoted 
on nationally advertised brands by leading 
mills. : 

Sales of spring wheat flour in the North- 
west last week averaged 67% of capacity, 
as compared with 38.1% the previous week 
and 67% a year ago. Shipments of flour 
from Northwestern mills last week repre- 
sented 63% of capacity, as compared with 
60.2% the previous week. 

Despite the increased bookings the past 
week, shipping directions on old orders were 
not as good with many plants, as they 
were. Mills in Minneapolis dropped opera- 
tions to 52% of capacity, against 60% the 
previous week and 83% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations were 55% of 
capacity, against 57% the previous week and 
78% a year ago. 

With the May wheat future off the board, 
mills are hoping for a more stable price 
situation. Most plants are quoting May-June 
prices and discounting the May or quick 
shipment category by 10@15¢ sack because 
of the favorable millfeed which exists at 
present, but which is uncertain for the fu- 
ture. 

Quotations May 23: standard patent $5.10 
@5.30, short patent $5.20@5.40, high gluten 
$5.25@5.50, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.45, first clear $4.80@65.10, 
second clear $3.40@4.25, whole wheat $5.05 
@5.20 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour continued slow with no interest be- 
ing shown. Mills operated only three and 
one half days. Shipping directions were satis- 
factory. Export sales were nil. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continues quiet 
and buying consists chiefly of small indi- 
vidual replacement orders for immediate 
shipment. Low prices have not stimulated 
bakers to enter the market any more than 
to cover immediate needs. Directions are 
only fair. Family flour trade also is stag- 
nant and only the usual amount of scat- 
tered small lot sales are made. Directions 
are fair. 

Quotations May 21: spring top patent $5.10 
@5.62, standard patent $4.95@5.52, first 
clear $4.65@5.22; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5@5.60, 95% patent 
$4.80@5.45, first clear $4.30; soft winter 
short patent $5.95@6.70, standard patent 
$5.05@6.45, first clear $5.60@5.75. 

St. Louis: Mills report a slight pickup of 
sales, but they are mainly replacements. 
There is no interest shown by the buyers in 
any respect. Bookings consist of one or two 
ears to carry them along up to 30 days. 
Buyers are sitting tight awaiting the open- 
ing of the new crop season. Clears are in 
the same position as last week. There is a 
good demand for the better grades but very 
little interest in the lower grades. Prices 
are strong on the higher grade but lower 
on the high ash contents. Offerings are 
somewhat tight. Jobbers report nothing new 
developed. The trade continues to just take 
eare of their current needs. A few cars were 
placed on the books for 30-day delivery, 
otherwise very little is being done. Specifica- 
tions are light. Prices on hard and soft 
patent are 15¢ lower to 15¢ higher, clears 
5¢ higher to 15¢ lower. Spring wheat patent 
10¢ lower, clears steady to 10¢ lower. 

Central states mills say there is a slight 
improvement in bookings of carlots for 30- 
day shipment. However, the trade in general 
is not showing any interest in other than 
current requirements. Shipping directions 
are light. Prices on hard and soft are 15¢ 
off to 15¢ higher, clears 5¢ higher to 15¢ 
lower. 

Quotations St. Louis, May 18, in cottons: 
family flour top patent $6, ordinary $5.15; 
top hard $6.65, ordinary $4.95; bakers flour, 
soft winter short patent $5.90, cake $5.90, 
pastry $4.90, soft straight $5.05, soft clear 
$4.30, hard winter short patent $5.15, stand- 
ard patent $4.95, clear $4.05; spring wheat 
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short patent $5.20, standard $5.10, clears 
$5.10, low protein $3.85. 

Toledo: Hand-to-mouth buying of flour for 
comparatively. nearby requirements persists 
and seems likely to continue for the balance 
of the crop year. Distrust of inflated levels 
of prices in all commodities is quite general. 
The opinion is expressed by a leading mill- 
er that wheat might now be selling around 
$1.80 bu. under the old free and open com- 
petitive system. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There is very little buying inter- 
est at present. Business is very quiet, and 
far from normal for this season of the year. 
Buyers are confining their purchases to 
nearby needs only. The many indications 
of another record-breaking harvest are 
the principal causes of the hesitation as 
well as the spread between grain prices 
now and a few months from now which 
buyers take as indicative of lower prices 
in the summer. Buyers also are influenced 
by the general drop in sales in retail. Most 
of those offering baked goods at the retail 
level or house-to-house are resisting the 
temptation to induce greater sales volume 
by cutting prices. Feed prices have stiffened 
again because of low production. Export 
business continues fair. 

Quotations May 21, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.65@5.70, 
standard $5.55@5.60, first clear $5.50@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.65@5.70, first clear 
$5.35@5.40; soft winter short patent $5.70 
@5.75, straight $5.50@5.55, first clear $4.40@ 
4.45. 


New York: The sharp set-back in wheat 
prices made already bearish buyers even 
more inclined to sit out the market. Buying 
continued to cover only necessary replace- 
ments to come out promptly. Minor sales of 
springs to the jobbing trade and scattered 
lots of Kansas for June shipment to me- 
dium-sized independent bakers were indi- 
cated, with scattered lots of clears taken 
where they were considered moderately 
priced. Cake flour business was routine. with 
Pacific Coast varieties still practically out 
of the market. Prices were approximately 
20¢ lower than the prévious week’s close. 

Quotations May 21, spring family flour 


$7.25, high glutens $5.65@5.80, standard 
patents $5.40@ 5.65, clears $5.30@5.60; 
southwestern short patents $5.65 @6.05, 
standard patents $5.35@5.65; high ratio 


cakes $6@7.15, soft winter straights $5.25@ 
5.80. 


Philadelphia: Laboring under the infiu- 
ence of the rather nervous undertone in 
wheat, the local flour market continues to 
suffer from a general lack of buying inter- 
est on the part of the bakery trade. 

Veteran observers say this nervousness 
and general state of uncertainty has been 
enhanced in recent trading days by the ex- 
piration of the May futures contracts at 
a time when some mills are already offer- 
ing new crop flour at reductions from cur- 
rent quotations. 

However, the general run of prices ‘is dis- 
playing virtually no evidence of a definite 
trend, although there are some indications 
of underlying easiness. A comparison be- 
tween the present list and that of a week 
previous shows individual grades to be hold- 
ing around 5¢ sack lower. 

Part of the unwillingness to purchase 
flour can be traced to the offers of new 
crop. Some buyers are inclined to accept this 
development as confirmation of their long- 
held belief that an era of cheaper flour is 
in prospect, with this reduction the initial 
phase. 

Others, of course, do not go along with 
that line of thinking. Their fondest hope is 
that the dawn of the new crop period, with 
every indication of a bumper harvest, will 
signalize a return of some degree of nor- 
maley to markets, wherein the old law of 
supply and demand will be the principal 
governing factor. 

Meanwhile, very little flour is changing 
hands. Sellers report bakers have permitted 
stocks to drop still farther as the majority 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis, ordering 
only sufficient amounts for immediate needs 
and specifying prompt’ shipment. 

Those who have been placing growing 
faith in ability to build up supplies later 
at substantial savings are being cautioned 
by others that quotations might have risen 
in recent weeks were it not for the relative- 
ly high level of millfeeds. The better return 
from the latter commodity has enabled mills 
to avoid flour price increases. 

Warm and humid weather in the Phila- 
delphia area has not been conducive to ex- 
panding retail sales and it is reported that 
more bakeries than usual are contemplat- 
ing summer shutdowns this year. There has 
been a growing practive among smaller 
establishments to close while all employees 
take their vacations. 

Quotations May 21: spring family $6.65@ 
6.75, high gluten $6@6.10, short patent $5.90 
@6, standard patent $5.80@5.90, first clear 
$5.40@5.65; hard winter short patent $5.55 
@5.75, standard $5.45@5.65; soft winter 
standard $5.05 @5.30. 


Pittsburgh: A little more life, including 
more calls for quotations and also some 
hand-to-mouth buying of flour over ex- 
panded territory, was evident last week. 
Kansas flour offered for sale attracted lit- 
tle attention and only a few sales resulted. 
Bakers and jobbers show extreme caution 
and predict the price of new crop flour will 
go lower shortly, although citing no basis 
for this theory. Both spring and hard win- 
ter wheat flours sold only for immediate 
needs and commitments were limited to 30 
days at most, with shorter time more 
prevalent. Prices are firm. Although here 
and there a price much below general quo- 
tations is reported, prices in the past two 
weeks give indications of more stability. 
Family fiour sales increased and for the 
season of the year are said to be good. 
Soft wheat flours are bought in hand-to- 
mouth fashion to fill immediate needs. No 
anxiety over low stocks of soft wheat cake 
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and pastry flours is shown as deliveries are 
prompt. Bakers feel that when needed, cake 
and pastry flours are easily bought and 
show no haste to place orders. Directions 
are only fair. 

Quotations May 21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakery standard patent new crop $5.12@ 
5.19, old crop standard patent $5.30 
@5.49, medium patent new crop $5.19 
@5.29, medium patent, old crop $5.40@5.56, 
short patent, new crop $5.27@5.39, short 
patent, old crop $5.56@5.64, spring wheat 
standard patent $5.54@5.84, medium patent 
$5.60@5.89, short patent $5.65@5.94; clears 
$5,.23@5.64; high gluten $5.74@5.99; family 
flour, advertised brands $6.74; other brands 
$6@6.44; pastry and cake flours $5.25@6.80; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.12. 

Boston: Mills and mill agents continued 
to meet with indifferent trade demand in 
the Boston flour market last week. There 
was slight variation in most lines early in 
the week, but the mid-week slump in wheat 
futures brought swift readjustments in local 
flour prices, which were designed to attract 
some buying interest. 

Spring wheat flour finished unchanged to 
15¢ lower, while hard winters lost 20 to 25¢. 
Soft wheat flours resisted the downward 
trend, with these lines ranging from un- 
changed to 15¢ higher although trading in- 
terest was very light, particularly for fu- 
ture delivery. 

Most dealers reported that buying was 
generally on a hand-to-mouth scale, with 
the average buyers seeking price concessions 
which in some instances were readily 
granted. Lack of confidence in the current 
price structure seems to be gaining mo- 
mentum and despite all outward appear- 
ances nearly all buyers anticipate lower 
quotations, 

Bolstering the sentimental and apparently 
practical position of the local trade was an 
announcement of the results of a nation- 
wide survey of business conditions by the New 
York Times and Boston Herald. The report 
revealed that general business in this area 
has slumped 15% in the last 12 months 
and that joblessness here is the highest in 
the nation. This accounts, at least in part, 
for the extreme dullness which has affect- 
ed the local flour market for nearly a year. 

Quotations May 21: spring short patents 
$5.75 @5.90, standards $5.65 @5.80, high 
gluten $5.80@5.95, first clears $5.45@5.65, 
hard winter short patents $5.75@6.05, stand- 
ards $5.40@5.65, Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.20@6.45, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.30@5.95, high ratio $6.05@7.15, family 


$7.27 @7.30. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue very 
irregular and meager, with buyers limiting 
purchases to immediate and the balance of 
May requirements. A slightly increasing in- 
terest is being noted on new crop flour, but 
bookings are of relatively. small volume and 
principally for first half June shipment, with 
the baking trade showing most interest and 
that primarily in hard winters. New crop 
hard wheat short patents are being quoted 
from Texas and Oklahoma at $4.60@4.80 for 
June shipment. Bakers and jobbers are 
showing a little more interest in northern 
spring wheat flours since the decline in 
price. Cracker, cake and cookie bakers are 
experiencing a decrease in demand for their 
products and are purchasing only to re- 
plenish low stocks through May at the 
latest. Shipping directions are fair to near 
normal and stocks are still very low. Ex- 
port sales are quiet, with only small amounts 
going to the Latin American countries. The 
French Supply Mission purchased some ad- 
ditional 80% hard wheat flour. 

Quotations May 21, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.20@5.30, standard - $5.05@ 
5.20, first clear $3.85@4.25; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.80, standard 
$5.50@5.65, first clear $5.05@5.40, high 
gluten $5.80@5.95; soft wheat short patent 
$5.55@6.05, straight $5.05@5.30, first clear 
$4.40@4.65, high gluten cake $5.80@6.25; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.90 
@6.10, all rail basis; shipments by barge 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 

Seattle: The market continued very dull, 
and millers complained that they are hard 
pressed in some instances to fulfill bakery 
specifications because the bakers wait until 
they are almost completely out before re- 
ordering, then want precise specifications at 
the last minute. Prices remain fairly steady, 
and doubtless will continue so as long as 
the CCC dominates the wheat market. Ex- 
port prospects continue poor, and little if 
any relief is in sight during the summer, 
so far as export business is concerned. 

Family patent $6.80, Bluestem $6.02, bak- 
ery $6.05, pastry $5.82. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Some slight improvement in 

domestic flour business occurred last week, 
along with a small amount of army flour 
contracts. The army bought 12,000 sacks, 
not enough to be encouraging. There is a 
little export business to the Philippines, but 
other outlets are closed. Wholesalers and 
bakers have been buying a little more free- 
ly, but inventories are still being held to a 
minimum. An increase of probably 10% 
occurred in the week’s mill grindings in this 
area. 
Quotations May 21: high gluten $5.95, all 
Montana $5.85, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.70, Bluestem bakers $5.85, cake $6.65, 
pastry $5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.50, 
graham $5.40, cracked wheat $5.40. 

















CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Eastern Canada flour 
mills are not too happy over the lack of new 
export flour bookings. Established accounts 
continue to take nominal amounts but these 
are not sufficient to keep mills running full 
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time. The domestic market is slack. Quota- 
May 21: top patent springs for use in 
seconds $10.40, bakers 


for cartage where used. For export 


' to U.K, government regulation flour $14.15 


per 280-lb. for shipment to end of June, 
Halifax or Saint John, $14.10 per 280-Ib. 
for shipment to end of June, Montreal. 

Winter wheat flour is not moving to any 
extent. Quotations May 21: $9.50 bbl., sec- 
ondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winter wheat is moving slowly and not 
much is being offered. Términal stocks are 
down considerably from the same time last 

year. Quotations May 21: $2.05@2.10. bu. 
bulk mill, $2.10@2.20 bu. carlots, f.0.b. ship- 
ping point. : 

: More than 144,000 bbl. Canadian 
flour were worked for export last week, 


_ with slightly more than 60,000 bbl. sold in 


bond to the U.K. The remainder was made 
up of small lots for Class 2 destinations. 
Domestic trade continues on a fair scale, al- 
though mills are not operating to capacity. 
supplies are not heavy. Quotations May 21: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$11.15@11.40 cottons, second patents $10.65 
@10.90; second patents to bakers $10.15@ 
10.40. 


Vancouver: Export flour trade out of this 
port continues at an extremely low ebb 
with no immediate improvement in sight. 
Sales at present are confined to regular 
business to Manila and odd lots to Central 
and South America. 

Inquiries continue to come in from buy- 
ers around the Pacific, particularly the far 
east but their inability to establish the 
necessary dollar credits, precludes any 
business being worked. 

Domestic flour sales are moving along 
slowly. Prices are being maintained fairly 
well and stocks are ample for current needs. 
Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons as of 
May 21: first patents $11.25 with small lots 
at $11.85; bakers patents $10.75. For western 
soft wheat grinds quotations are $11.10 for 
carlots to $11.85 for smaller parcels. Limited 
offerings of Ontario pastry flour are being 
made around $14. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending May 14, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
67 





Minneapolis . 7 ‘ne oo ‘9,670 “a 

Duluth ..... 41 13 58 -- 1,852 729 
Week ending May 21: 

Minneapolis . 3 207 39 51 9,570 2,028 

Duluth ..... 1 8 (136 64 1,718 673 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 14, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. Jae «+» 12,660 = me 
Kansas City .. eh +4 2,160 4,740 5,040 
Milwaukee .... 90 4,140 3,420 
Week ending May 21: 
Minneapolis .. »-» 11,670 10,440 
Kansas City .. 1,260 3,090 3,930 6,420 





Wheat Pile-up 


(Continued from page 9) 


have said that they do not see a 
great problem in the state of Kansas 
because the official report of stocks 
in all positions on April 1 showed 20 
million bushels less than last year. 
But the stocks a year ago were dif- 
ferently owned and in different posi- 
tions: 





1948 1949 
In interior mills 
and elevators...... 20,446,000 25,618,000 
In merchant mills .. 14,650,000 12,700,000 
In terminal elevators 20,476,000 30,213,000 
On farms .......... 63,074,000 30,078,000 





yo eee a 118,646,000 98,609,000 


“If we add the stocks in St. Joseph 
and Kansas City; as we should do 
to. get the whole picture, we find that 
this year there was 23 million bush- 


els more than a year ago in com- 
mercial hands and 33 million bushels 
less in farmers’ hands. While this 
indicates a more comfortable posi- 
tion for the farmer this year if he 
wants to store his wheat on the farm, 
it also indicates that those farmers 
who wish to secure loans on their 
wheat in commercial warehouses are 
as a group facing the possibility of 
less room even than a year ago, and 
it will be remembered that there 
was much disappointment and com- 
plaint last year over the adequacy 
of storage space. 

“The government loahe. and pur- 
chase agreements this year compare 
to the stocks on April 1 as follows: 





Stocks Loans 
On farms ........ 30,078,000 9,500,000 
In warehouses 87,725,000 47,080,000 
"SL. ede Wd Ginn 117,803,000 56,580,000 
Purchase agreements 27,554,000 
84,134,000 


“Eliminating wheat held by mills 
for their own grinding it is apparent 
that about 70% of all the wheat, in- 
cluding farm stocks, is government 
wheat. So the important question is 
what will the government do with 
its wheat? 

“A better view is obtained by look- 
ing to the situation of the entire 
Southwest—from Nebraska to Tex- 
as. April 1 there was reported in 
this area in all positions 238 million 
bushels of wheat against which there 
were loans on 131 million bushels 
and purchase agreements on 55 mil- 
lion, or over 75%. represented by 
loans and purchase agreements. We 
do not know how much of the pur- 
chase agreement wheat remains to be 
purchased by CCC, but the other fig- 
ures are definite and certain. 

“These figures caused us to ex- 
amine the terminal situation. We 
found the last report showed stocks 
in the terminal markets serving Kan- 
sas as follows: 


Stocks of 

all grains 

PEMCGMIMBOS i ods steer dee csc veiwers 12,642,000 
ot RP ee Serrrrt se ayer 8,428,000 
aes eee on ee 28,763,000 
Ge. OS Sc Vide Kew wish % tee 3,295,000 
. | ee Pye Peet Pee ee eT 53,128,000 


“The working capacity of the pub- 
lic elevators in these four markets 
totals 70 million bushels. If the pres- 
ent stocks remain in these elevators, 
as now seems likely, these four mar- 
kets can accommodate only about 17 
million bushels of new wheat. A year 
ago these markets had on hand 29 
million bushels, but the totals ran 
down to less than 20 million before 
the crop started to move. Contrast- 
ed to that, there is no present indi- 
cation that the 53 millions now on 
hand will be reduced at all. The 
problem of these terminal stocks af- 
fects the entire grain trade. 


Sought Terminal Clean-Out 
“As early as the first week in 
April we began to deal: with this 
question. We observed that the pub- 
lic elevators east of the~ Mississippi 
River reported over 100 million bush- 
els of empty space and asked CCC 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-!b. sacks; f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... pea ui $....@54.00 $. Sibken@- wei ae aor 
Hard winter bran .. -@. CER KEED &e 4 e 61.00@ 51.50 ry pore wee SA 
Soft winter bran ... -@. a pre -@. 57.25@57.75 59.00@60.00 
Standard midds.* .. 60.00@ 60.50 « «+» @57.00 -@. o> a tie’ eer vise 
Flour midds.t .... ....@60.00 «++ - O68. = 55.00@55.50 63.25@63.75  65.00@67,.00 
an; Me aes asco te . -@60.00 -.-@58. oes bes egy cece SLSR sae 
Buffalo Philadetphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ........ $61.00@62.00 §$....@66.0 $....@67.00 $64.50@65.30 -$....@.... 
Standard midds.* .. 63.00@64.00 o's SS7.00 -@68.50  64.50@68.80 eee je} 
Fiour midds.t ... 62.00@ 63.00 er = ~ £r 66.50 @69.30 2 KM aie 
PO GOS i riasescces 62.00 @ 63.00 - @68.00 -@70.00  66.50@69.30 --@. 
Spring ‘fron Shorts Middlings 
oo eee ee 62.0 -@62.00 - @62.00 
§SWinnipeg ........... 56. 00 @57. 00 55. 00@56. 00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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officials to move as much grain as 
they possibly could from these four 
terminal markets into eastern eleva- 
tors to make room for the new crop. 
They had followed such a course on 
two previous occasions. This time 
CCC declined to take such action. 

“Gov. Carlson also took notice 
of the situation and called a state- 
wide meeting in Hutchinson April 21 
to take stock of the matter, and res- 
olutions were there adopted calling 
on CCC to move its grain, but again 
CCC refused to do so. Other efforts 
were made, but they too failed. 

“Finally, last week we obtained a 
conference in Chicago with the re- 
gional managers of CCC and top 
officials from Washington. The situ- 
ation was again gone over, and CCC 
was again urged to move its stocks, 
and this time finally and definitely 
refused to move any grain out of the 
terminals until all its other grain 
was moved out. 

“It appeared that space had ac- 
tually been obtained in eastern ele- 
vators, of which 9 million bushels 
were allotted to this area, but none 
of it would be utilized for grain out 
of terminals. The corporation stated 
its policy to be to move all the grain 
it acquired, first from the farms, sec- 
ond out of country elevators, and 
finally out of terminals if it got 
around to that point. 

“We were advised that since May 
1 CCC had issued loading orders to 
country elevators for 30 million bush- 
els with another 20 million in pros- 
pect, or 50 million in ail. As the loans 
in the Southwest aggregated 131 mil- 
lion bushels and the purchase agree- 
ments 55 million, the chance of ever 
getting around to the terminals be- 
fore the crop starts to move in vol- 
ume is, obviously, very remote. In- 
deed, CCC officials estimated that the 
most optimistic estimate would be 
from June 20 to July 1. 

“Moreover, the question plainly 
arises, where will CCC move this 
enormous volume of wheat? Its load- 
ing orders are for shipment to the 
Gulf outside the 9 million bushels to 
eastern elevators. The amount of 
CCC wheat would fill Gulf require- 
ments for the next nine months. It 
would seem on the face of the known 
facts an utter impossibility to clear 
out ali the farm and country eleva- 
tor grain. 

“Should CCC adopt a buying policy 
in order to support the price of new 
crop wheat, as well it may, the huge 
crop of 230 million bushels in pros- 
pect in Oklahoma and’ Texas would 
meet all Gulf requirements for 
months to come. 


Outlook in Summary 

“This, then, appears now to be the 
situation in next July as contrasted 
to a year ago; CCC owns practically 
all the grain stocks in the terminal 
elevators and refuses to move them, 
ample .grain from other sources is 
available to carry out its export pro- 
gram. Last year the stocks were 
only a little over half as great, the 
grain was largely free grain, and a 
continuous movement of grain of 
large size went on continuously from 
the terminals to the Gulf. 

“The Kansas City market has room 
now for about 11 million bushels— 
most, if not all, of which must be 
reserved by the elevators to fill mer- 
chandising requirements, so little, if 
any, room will be available to store 
grain for others. Space must be re- 
served by the terminal elevators to 
assure the proper handling of off- 
grade grain. The experience of last 
year demonstrates the necessity of 
this. Last year in the four months, 
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June to September, 95 million bush- 
els were received and 45 shipped, the 
difference, 50 million, being retained 
by the mills and elevators, a large 
part being storage wheat for farm- 
ers’ loans. Plainly, no such record 
can be made this year. A similar sit- 
uation exists in the other terminal 
markets. 

“IT have said this terminal condi- 
tion will affect the entire grain trade. 
It is certainly important to the farm- 
ers of the Southwest, who have dem- 
onstrated a preference for placing 
their government loans on warehouse 
receipts. Last year the warehouse 
loans in this area were five times the 
loans on farm-stored wheat. It will 
affect many, if not most, of the coun- 
try elevators. Many of these because 
of their size or for other reasons do 
not offer storage to farmers but send 
the storage grain to terminal markets 
for warehouse receipts. There can 
be practically none of that this year. 
Moreover, with the terminals prac- 
tically full, there cannot be a free 
movement out of country elevators, 
but there will be a slow searching 
process of finding buyers who have 
room and probably with rather wide 
price discounts because of the short- 
age of space. Many a small elevator 
will fill up in one day’s run and then 
find it difficult to locate a place to 
which to ship for storage and slow 
business finding markets. There will 
be no lack of cars but slow market- 
ing conditions will prevail. 

“If CCC would have eased this 
strain by making substantial amounts 
of room available in the terminal 
markets, the small country shipper 
could follow his usual practice of 
shipping out as fast as he takes the 
grain in. His commission merchant 
would promptly dispose of. his. ship- 
ments either in the terminal or by 
selling them at points’ beyond. The 
commission merchant will still func- 
tion, of course, and will comb the 
country for outlets for his shippers. 
But in the great harvest rush a big 
reservoir of elevator space in the ter- 
minal markets greatly facilitates the 
handling of the crop. 

“It is important, in my opinion, and 
the fair thing to do, to see that farm- 
ers are fully acquainted with the 
facts in this matter so that they may 
be given every opportunity to protect 
themselves. They cannot this year 
rely upon securing commercial stor- 
age as a basis for making govern- 
ment loans. There will be too little 
of such space available. The govern- . 
ment because of its refusal to call 
loans early in the season and their 
later refusal to relieve the terminals 
has too much space plugged up. 
Farmers can still protect themselves 
to a large extent, however, by buy- 
ing steel bins or building wooden 
storage. 

“Country elevator operators, too, 
should take these conditions into ac- 
count. Be careful about taking grain 
in for storage unless you know where 
you can place it. The mill buyers at 
the terminals will provide an outlet 
for much of your purchases, but you 
will need the best efforts of your 
favorite commission man to find 
other outlets. Remember that the 
grain you buy may move very. slowly 
and because of lack of space may 
be seriously discounted in price.” 
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70 Million Less Space 
DALLAS—tThere is 70 million bush- 
els less storage space available in the 
Southwest for new crop grain than 
a year ago, Ralph E. Clark, manager 
of the car service division, Association 
of American Railroads, estimated 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
serticn for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 
DEPENDABLE MILLER OF WIDE EX- 
perience in making family and bakery 


flour and formula feeds. On duty Sunday 
or Monday through Friday. Go anywhere. 
Address Box 591, Fall River Mills, Cal. 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER — 





large- and medium-sized mill. Thirty 
years’ practical experience, milling hard 
and soft wheats, rye, buckwheat, corn 
products and feeds. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Write or wire The Dixie Hotel, 
Box No. 3, 615% Akard 8t., Dallas, Texas. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. BE. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











in a talk before the Southwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board here, May 20. 

“I don’t know what is going to 
happen,” Mr. Clark said. “All ter- 
minals and subterminals are full. But 
the rfilroads are ready. We can han- 
die all the grain for which storage 
space can be found. 

“We have 14,000 boxcars stored in 
the Southwest waiting for new crop 
movement—the largest amount ever 
on hand this early. We have 22,000 
stored in northern states, which puts 
us in a better position than at any 
time since before the war.” 

Mr. Clark said grain men have 
“gone as far as they can” in pressing 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to move 
grain. He suggested that maturity 
dates on grain under loan be stag- 
gered so that it can be released from 
storage ahead of the harvest as the 
harvest moves northward. 


DEATHS 


father of J. H. 











J. Frank Blake, 


Blake, New York flour broker, died 
in his home in Childs, Md., at the 
age of 87, after an illness of several 
years. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING—A strong international 
flavor was evident at a luncheon given by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., May 18, at the Minneapolis Club in honor of M. H. 
Williamson, director, A. R. Gray, Ltd., Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, and representative of Pillsbury for over 50 years. 
Also in town at the time were J. F. Lockwood, manag- 
ing director, Henry Simon, Ltd., London; T. ©. Mills, 
Canadian representative of Henry Simon, Ltd., and T. R. 
Turnbull, Northern Milling Co., Auckland, New Zealand, 
who were invited to attend the luncheon along with 
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bury Mills, Inc. 



















Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minnésota, British Con- 
sul in Minneapolis, M. C. M. Kerr-Pearse, 14 officials 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and representatives of the press. 
Shown in the picture, left to right, front row: Mr. Wil- 
liamson, Mr. Kerr-Pearse, Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Turn- 
bull; back row: Bradshaw Mintener, vice president and 
general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., A. B. Sparboe, 
president, flour milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Mr. 
Mills, Allan Moore, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and J. I. Beatty, vice president and comptroller, Pills- 





Notables from 


MINNEAPOLIS — Scottish and 
English millers and bakers deserve to 
be highly complimented upon the 
skill with which they have met the 
problem of how to handle 85% ex- 
traction flour so as to get the best 
possible bread out of it, M. H. Wil- 
liamson, director, A. R. Gray, Ltd., 
Aberdeen, Scotland, stated at a lunch- 
eon given in his honor May 18 by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at the Minne- 
apolis Club. He hoped, however, that 
the trade would not~have to endure 
much longer the handicap imposed 
upon it by this type of flour. 

Mr. Williamson, who has handled 
Pillsbury flour in Scotland for over 
50 years, is in the U.S. as a repre- 
sentative of the official tourist board 
of Scotland for the purpose of stimu- 
lating tourist trade to that country. 

“Scotland has hidden its light un- 
der a bushel,” he said, “but she has 
made remarkable recovery from the 
war, largely as a result of Marshall 
Plan assistance.” 

He cited a huge hydro-electric de- 
velopment, a 2 million-acre reforesta- 
tion program, construction of 25 mil- 
lion square feet of factory space in 
the Highlands and full ship build- 
ing schedules as things the Marshall 
Plan had helped with in putting Scot- 
land back on its feet. Dollars are 
what the country needs most at this 
time, Mr. Williamson said and “what 
we want to see are travelers with 
large bags of U.S. dollars.” The native 
beauty of the country gives it a great 
potential as a tourist center, he added. 

The luncheon had an international 
flavor, with other guests including J. 
F. Lockwood, managing director, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., London milling 
engineering and manufacturing firm; 
T. C. Mills, Canadian representative 
of Henry Simon, and T. R. Turnbull, 
Northern Milling Co., Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Gov. Luther Youngdahl of Minne- 


Scotland, New 


sota, welcomed the foreign visitors 
to Minneapolis and invited the Scot- 
tish tourist representative to partici- 
pate in Minnesota’s noted fishing 
resources. Another Minneapolis guest 
with an international touch was M. 
C. M. Kerr-Pearse, British consul. 
Host at a luncheon was A. B. Spar- 
boe, president, flour milling division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who received 
autographed copies of two books, one 
on flour milling and one on proven- 
der milling, written by Mr. Lockwood, 
who from his world travels is stated 
to know more flour millers than any- 
one else. He is an outstanding au- 
thority on milling engineering. 
Other Pillsbury officials present 
were: H. W. Files, vice president; 
J. I. Beatty, vice president and comp- 
troller; Allan Moore, vice president; 
Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel; E. P. Pillsbury, 
president, grain division; H.. J. Pat- 
terson, vice president, flour milling 
division; M. F. Dougherty, vice presi- 
dent, flour milling division; J. P. Sny- 
der, Jr., general superintendent, flour 
milling division; R. J. Keith, director 
of advertising; Tibor Rozsa, staff mill- 
er; I. L. Engen, staff member, flour 
milling division, export and domestic; 





JOHN D’ARCY GETS NEW 
QUAKER OATS POSITION 


CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John D’Arcy, Jr., as assist- 
ant general operating manager. He 
will supervise all manufacturing, 
manufacturing costs, product control 
and the company’s mill coordinator 
program. 

Mr. D’Arcy was assistant superin- 
tendent of the Quaker Oats mill in 
Akron, Ohio, before his transfer to 
production control work in Chicago 
headquarters in 1947. He joined the 
company as a milling student in 1939. 





Zealand Feted 


V. R. West; P. S. Gerot, president, 
grocery products division. 


Outside guests besides Gov. Young 
dahl and Mr. Kerr-Pearse included 
Gideon Seymour, Carroll Binder, W. 
P. Steven, Harvey Ingham, Herb Paul 
and Sig Mickelson, all of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune; York Lang- 
ton, Minnesota United Nations chair- 
man; Col. T. A. Holdahl, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, foreign trade 
division; Don E. Rogers, northwestern 
editor, The Northwestern Miller, and 
Prof. John McKenzie, University of 
Minnesota. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COOL, SHOWERY WEATHER 
BENEFITS SPRING WHEAT 


All reports on the spring wheat 
area of western North Dakota and 
eastern Montana are quite optimistic, 
according to the Occident Elevator 
Division of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. However, there 
are increasing reports of the preval- 
ence of wild oats, with some fields 
being plowed up and reseéded to 
coarse grains because of the abun- 
dance of this weed pest. 


Weather was cool and showery 
most of last week and all parts of 
the Northwest received some benefit 
from the rains which measured from 
a fraction to 1% in. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, reports that wheat and 
durum seeding is completed and oats 
seeding is finished at most points. 
Flax is 90% seeded. Barley and some 
flax are being seeded on fields plowed 
under because of heavy wild oat in- 
festation. Winter wheat and rye 
stands are reported as only fair. All 
districts report more than a normal 
amount of wild oats. Small grains 
are making normal growth, which 
ranges from 3 to 6 in. in height, with 
good color. 
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Recent Advancements in Flour Packing Machinery 
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By Paul L. Dittemore 
Editor 
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Made by ? flour packing equipment to Los Angeles Mill, to Be Put in Operation Soon, Includes 


of the matic dust collec- 
MINNEAPOLIS—Members - handle 100-Ib. ane two subjects 


at the 


Latest Developments in Technology; First in 





SUCH HEADLINES AS THESE FROM MILLING PRODUCTION 


tell what is happening in the flour mill of 

today, where plant modernization goes on at a 

rapid rate. Milling Production maintains high 

readership among the technical personnel of 

the industry. It does this by complete words- 

and-pictures reports of the latest developments 

in milling technology, plus thorough news 

coverage and features of vital importance for 

its readers. 
In addition to reaching this production personnel, 
the advertiser’s message is read in the Milling 
Production Section of The Northwestern Miller by 
the executives who approve purchases. No other 
advertising medium in the flour milling industry 
offers this double-duty feature of reaching both 
groups—milling technologists and executives— 


with the same advertising message and for the 
cost of one advertisement. 











THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. } MILLING PRODUCTION 





sO OPERATIVE MILLERS? Proce,” 








US. to Use Pneumatic Handling 





the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
Tae Norruwestern Miter + FEEDsTUFFs 118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
THe AMERICAN Baker * Mitiinc Propucrion BRANCH OFFicEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto, London 
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Centennial Florin: Mills Co. 


| ; 
| < 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE » 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


aad pacisecteice and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

. CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

& BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND 









P «) 

- "THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

/ storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
- els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTILg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 























WESTERN MILLING Co. OGOROWN 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR he 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT FLOUR Mie S 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR ——Z 
pore ws -sehttees wrth PoBaLAND, OREGON 
5 











» EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. & “set 


OF LIVERPOOL 

















insuranceon ioe «6s C UBB & SON GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


Policies of this Company United States Managers Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Hl. San Francisco Calif. Montreal, Canada 























DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXTE-PORTLAND 


MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
| Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


sc One Ideal source of supply for all your flour tieeds 


Richmond, Virginia 


FAMILY « BAKERS «© CRACKERS « CAKE 
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Hallet and Carey Company 





GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


A 


MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT 


COARSE GRAINS 


SCREENINGS FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 


We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 























For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 
ori ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 


























A ComPLete Line oF QUALITY FLouRrs 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 


7 Generations of 


Canadian farmers 


have grown 


grate for OGILVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF-39NM 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 










This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


a 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 
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IMPERIAL 



























OTHER NATURE has again been 
good to the great southwestern 







wheat growing areas. The outlook is for 
a large crop of good quality. Our wheat 
buyers are now engaged in their annual 







survey of producing regions to select, 
right on the farm, the wheats with the 
topmost baking qualities. These wheats 
are the foundation for _IMPERIAL 


flour quality. 
























The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "7° 
































ARCHER- VANIELS~"\IDIAN' ) Commany 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS wrratony 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN KRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 

















COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 

















KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. + L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


E.Levator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 





E.evator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
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FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
69 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PROOUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBESTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(cHAS. BE. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Trontopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








KELLY- RI KSON CO 


Flour Br okers 


| 








Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,” London 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


a» 


DULUTH 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A, GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINOSTUFFS 
— FLOUR 


LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 























“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 — of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








ELLYAawra. | 
omin Merchandisers”™™" 
CHICAGO 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT OUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS , 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 

















Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuiuTen,”’ 


Melbourne 





-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 
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FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FrENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““AncHor,” Belfast 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 'Marvrt,’’ Glasgow 








“ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 'DrpLomA,"’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


‘LOUR IMPORT: 


155 aes St., rp tio C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
y} ponewy nares Buildi dings RD Ronen 


Cables: ‘Puiip,” Dundee 














N.V. infustric Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
~ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - POftals - Starch 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
eT a —— 


BOX 82, 
BIGGEST SUTERS OF hu KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust’Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











Head Clerk: I’m sorry to hear of 
your partner’s death. Would you like 
me to take his place? 

Manager: Very much, if you can 
get the undertaker to arrange it. 


¢?¢ 
The wife of a Kentucky mountaineer 
heard the clock strike 13 times. She 
nudged her husband, saying, “Get 
up in a hurry, Zeb. It’s later’n I ever 
knowed it to be.” 


o¢¢ 


The pastor of an impoverished par- 
ish in the hills wrote often to his 
bishop for aid, until the bishop de- 
manded an end to such appeals. For 
a time, there was no correspond- 
ence, and then one day the bishop 
received a letter, saying: 

“This is a report, not an appeal. 
I have no pants.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

“Mother,” queried the little tot, “do 
fairy tales always begin with ‘Once 
upon a time’?” 

“No, dear,” replied his mother. 
“They sometimes begin with ‘My 
love, I will be detained at the office 
tonight.’ ” 


Si A 


A Mexican and an American 
worked together in a mine. On sev- 
eral occasions the Mexican had rab- 
bit for dinner, and shared it with his 
workmate. 

One day the American asked: 
“Where do you get the rabbits, Jose? 
I can’t find any.” 

“My wife, she get ’um,” Jose re- 
plied. “Ever’ night they come ’round 
the house and make noise. She shoot 
’um.” 

“Noise? Rabbits don’t make noise.” 
“Sure,” asserted Jose positively. “Go 
‘Meow, meow!’ ” 


¢?¢¢ 


Walter was going to have a party, 
and his mother insisted on his invit- 
ing, among others, a neighbor’s boy 
with whom he had had an argument. 
He finally promised he would do so, 
but on the day of the party the 
neighbor’s boy failed to turn up. 

Walter’s mother became suspicious. 
“Did you invite Charlie?” she asked. 

“Of course I did, mother. I not only 
invited him to come, I dared him to.” 


oe ¢ 


A story is told of a young man 
who called one evening on an old 
farmer to ask him how he had be- 
come rich. “It’s a long story,” said 
the old man, “and while I’m telling 
it we might as well save the candle.” 
And he put out the light. “You don’t 
have to tell the story,” said the young 
man, “I understand now.” 


¢?¢?F 
Professor: If molecules can be split 
into atoms, and atoms broken up into 
electrons, can electrons be split up 
any further? 
- Student: Well, professor, you might 
try mailing them to someone in a 
package marked “Fragile.” 
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As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘“‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


CITY NATIONAL 


») Bank E Fuist Company 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 














VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
FLOUR, FEMDING-OTUPYS, oto M. J. VOS, 
Ret.: Income Bank Ne. ¥. Rotterdam NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
Cables: Radium Corrs: Postbox 1161 HAARLEM, HOLLAND 

















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINOCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: 


“Matluch” Wi 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak “Cleo” 











FELIX COHEN \ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Friuixconsex” 





Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 














J e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years’ 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Merhbér Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Abilene Flour Mills Co...... cenevcsonsss 48 
Acme-EvanS CO, ..cseeecccerees Pye | | 
Acme Flour Mills REE ounee 0 OO 
Allen, James & Co, (Belfast), Lta.. ocnne a 
Alva Roller Mills ....ccccscecescesues 
Amber Milling Division ............... 48 
Amendt Milling Co. ........... Gents me ee 
American Flours, Inc. .......-++++ vee. oe 
Ames Harris Neville Co.........-+++++ 42 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ......... . 45 
Arnold Milling Co. ......cceceeeseeee ® 5 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...... aebapevear’ 27 
Bang, Flemming .....6e0seeecenesseses 
Baxter, A. EB., Engineering Co.......... 23 
Bay State Milling Co........eseccecces - 20 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.....ceessececccccecs a 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .....-eeee- cooed 
Black Bros. Flour Mills......... oouast”. am 
Blair Milling Co. .occcscccscecccecece - 82 
Blake,..9¢. He secccccscees etecvecencss e 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.......6-6e++0++ 32 
Bolle & Schilthuis ........seeceseeeees 
Bosworth, M,. M., Cor os cecccscceee cou “ae 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. SoS iv > cseay 31 
Brey & Sharpless ....-.cscecccecevcee 
Broenniman Co., IMG, ...ceeeeceeeeeecs 
Brownold, M. 8., Co..... cevodcceseges 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co...... ceseews 20 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .......--seeese05 oe 
Bunge Corp. ..sceseecees Coeeoceevececese 
Butler Mfg. Co. cccconccccccccvvcsecseses 
Jameron, John F., & Co..... cece eeenee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd......ss cee eeune 35 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co....... So ceed ex 20 
Cargill, Incorporated .....sseseeeevene 2 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr we odeeees 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.......... ess 47 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co....... cane’ 
Central Bag and Burlap Co........+..+- 
Comm, “Cereales” ......- Coeseesbneoces 
Chase Bag OO. cocccccceosesesessoccors 32 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........... 30 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ....seescceveeee 27 
Chubb & Son ......- PedP es soceercecse 42 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co bececvesoce 47 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............-. 29 
Cohen, Felix ....... CVierccseccsebicdecoce 47 
Coleman, David, Ime, ...ss-eeeeeeeeeese 46 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 27 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 17 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...........- 5 
Continental Grain Co. ...cseeeeeceeeeee B81 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........-e0+s 46 
Crawford & LAW ...seccesenes bscecsscs’ @& 
Cream of Wheat Corp........esseeeeee 31 
Orete Mills, The .....+..- ghaticneeanas 5 
Crookston Milling Co. .....-eeceuee coe & 
CrOWM MIMS ceccccccsecrecsccccsscccses 42 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 5 
De Lisser, Andrew ...... G0 bos es ceases 
De Stefano, Ulysses ..... 5.5... ee cence 
De BwGan, A. ccccsccsccrsseseeseseeces 46 
Deutsch & Sickert Co..........5.seeees 
Dixie-Portland Flour Oo. ........+.... 42 
Dobry Flour Milla, Inc............e6005 32 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 23 
D Wm. C., & Co., Inc... .....6.5- 
Bagle Roller Mill Co,..........550-s0es 43 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.............. 43 
Enns Milling Co. ...cccccsesccccenencss 32 
Evans Milling Co. 2. .cec cece eceeceecees 31 
Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. coeceseosans ae 
Farquhar Bros, ....6.cscceeecceceeeeds 47 
Feast, ©. Bu, & Co..ssscseccccvess cocoe) 
Federal Mill, Ime. ....-ceeeeeresceeccee 27 
Fennell, Spence & Co.........5eeeees ove 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co........... - 48 
Fisher Flouring Millis Oo........ csvocee @& 


Florelius & Ulsteen a/8............6e6. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 7 


Plynn, John M., O0....6.seee00- eocese 46 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Sate 29 
Fort Morgan Mills ......csseeeesceecs e 

Franco, Francis M. .......sessseee8 eee © 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills bb askcveseeie 48 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Gariand Milling Corp. ........ 





General Mills, Inc. .......5-s000. 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ............ cocoons Se 
Globe Milling Co. .........e.005- ctcee 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.............65+5 


Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .........6.s06- 
Gooch Milling & WBilevator Oo.......... 5 
Great Bend Milling Oo.... 
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Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.,.. 
Green's MINInNg CO. .ccecerssesescesvee 
Grippeling & Verkley .........6.sse0+. 


eeeeeeee 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hallet & Carey ..nsscsscaccccevseeeees 
Hamm, J. M. & GC. Messe sccesesccecees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........+- 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........eseeees 
Harris, Upham & Co...........- pbeves 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine. 
Holland Engraving Co. ......6-seeee+8 
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Kelly-Brickson Co. ...c.ccccesescveces 
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Kenser, Charles H, 
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Ogilvie Flour Mille Co., Ltd........... 
Osieck & Go. 
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Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd.. ¢o 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
REL, Ba MAO vets vcarsveddiecvievve 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, BS sande is 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. .......-seseee% oni 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co....... echewnes 


eee ee eee ee eee 
re 


Poe Pee eee ee eee eee 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
SONOMY MUS «6 ic dives vvicoetsisccvcescs 
Schneider, W. H., Company......... ies 
Schultz, Baujan & Co........eeeeeeees 
Sestt, Wage, FAG. iciownedivaccesdicce 
Security Milling Co., Inc...............- 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.......4.... 
Bhovelove, J. Fe cccasescvicccccereccces 
Shim Quee & Co. ..idtevcesscvsesseees 
Siebel Institute of Technology Eds Wiens 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories '......... eee 
Spindler, a Giiic cei sec cgeZsvescdrderce 
Springfield Milling Corp. ......... seasie 
Standard Milling Co. ........s.eeeeeees 
Stannard, Collins & Co.........6e0ee05 
Btolp B Oe., LAGie scsicvisvecdscccccccces 
Stratton Grain Co. ...c cece scccenccces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ............. 
Strisik, B. Bi, Orci cecssceccceveccevces 
Sullivan & Kennedy .........eseseeeees 


Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp, .....+..+++++ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.........ccccssseces 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co...........-. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......eceecerses 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ......-.sesse+% 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co, .........eseeeeseee 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ..........+.-+ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Co............-- 
Valier & Spies Milling Company...... > 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ..............- 
Wie, BP. .Or, OB Deive s cdicdies cicsivcesces 


Wolgt BEMBIME GO cccccsiscecccccecsocs 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


eee eee eee eenes 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd..........cceeeees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Oo. .........cceeeeees 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.........-.6s++> 
Williams Brom. 00. 2... cevcsecccsscecs 
Williams, Cohen H., & Sons........... 
Winthrop-Stearms, Inc. ..... 66.6.6... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc............+.4+ 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





ALFALFA MEAL 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 























THERE ARE “SECONDS” IN FLOUR PROCESSING TOO 


Just as the “seconds” give invaluable aid to the boxer, so will the N-A 
Flour Service Division help you in any problems encountered in the maturing, 
bleaching and enriching of flour. ! 

With over twenty-five years’ experience, the N-A Flour Service Division 
can expertly study your operations and thus correctly apply their time-tested 
products to these phases of your flour processing. 

On 24-hour duty, the N-A serviceman will promptly answer your call 
and thus be immediately available to “second” for you. Moreover, his frequent 
and thorough inspections of your bleaching, maturing and enriching equipment 
prevent last minute “emergencies” and guarantee a smooth, efficient operation. 

Why not call your nearest N-A Representative and 
let him demonstrate how the N-A Flour Service Division 
can be your “second.” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 

















“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


“DRINK UP!” 


Drinking drivers were involved in almost one out of 
five fatal automobile accidents in 1947. 


“STEP ON IT!” 


Speeders did their part to step up the death toll: they 
contributed to one out of three fatal auto accidents. 


“SKIP IT!” 


Negligent car-owners — postponing needed work on 
their brakes, their lights, their tires — helped cause 
one out of eight fatal traffic accidents. 


Every 60 seconds, a motor vehicle traffic accident results in 
death or injury to someone. These accidents don’t have to 
happen. Many of them won’t, when drivers learn to leave 
alcohol alone ... to drive at safe speeds . . . to keep their 


cars safe. Avoid using the “famous last words” above. In- 
stead, keep these in mind: 


“Be careful-—the life you save may be your own!” 





